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TO    THE    READER. 

These  rambles  in  rhyme  were  written  during  the 
intervals  of  a  busy  life,  and  more  for  pastime  than  with 
any  idea  of  publication.  Some  of  them  may  interest  you 
and  some  may  not.  Critics  may  condemn  or  speak 
favourably  of  them  as  they  deem  fit,  to  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  complete  indift'erence.  Be  it  understood  that  I 
do  not  pose  as  "  guide,  philosopher,  or  friend,"  and  am 
regardless  alike  of  praise  or  blame.  Should  they  touch 
one  sympathetic  chord  in  the  human  heart  I  shall  consider 
myself  amply  repaid. 


SMEDLEY    NORTON. 


Bramcote,  Notts. 

June  6th,  1904. 


"BLACK   AND   WHITE," 

34,  BouvERiE  Street, 
London.  E.G. 

March  zoth,  1900. 

Dear  Smedley  Norton, 

I  must  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  courtesy  in  forwarding  me 
a  copy  on  satin  of  your  poem,  "  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll."  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  your  poem  has  caused  such  a  widespread  satisfaction,  and  has 
been  able  to  bring  to  you  so  many  expressions — enthusiastic  expressions, 
I  may  say — of  appreciation. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  permission  to  recite  your  poem 
have  reached  a  total  of  something  like  six  hundred.  This  surely  is  a 
proof  that  your  verses  have  managed  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  great 
British  public. 

Faitlifully  yours, 

(Signed)     W.  A.    MACKENZIE, 
Editor. 


Letteys  and  Notes  oj  appveciation  wcyc  received  by  the  AiUhoy  fyom 
the  follozving  distinguished  peysonages  upon  the  publication  of 
"  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll,'''  itjhich  appeared  in  No.  14  of 
"  Black  and   White  Budget:' 

HER    LATE    MAJESTY    gUEEN    VICTORIA, 

Writing  from  Buckingham  Palace,  under  date  March  nth,  1900, 
thanked  the  Author  for  the  poem,  which  she  had  pleasure  in 
accepting. 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII.  (when  Prince  of  Wales), 

Writing  from  Marlborough  House,  on  March  nth,  1900,  expressed 
much  pleasure  in  accepting  the  Author's  poem. 

LADY  ROBERTS 

"  7,  Seamore  Place,  Park  Lane,  March  loth,  1900. 
"Dear  Sir, — Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
verses  you  have  sent  me,  which  I  shall  always  keep  and  value 
exceedingly,  and  so  will  Lord  Roberts  when  I  show  them  to  him, 
as  I  hope  to  do  before  long,  as  I  have  arranged  to  start  for  South 
Africa  on  the  17th  inst.  Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  truly  and 
gratefully,  Nora  Roberts." 

GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD 

Wrote,  from  the  War  OfBce,  on  March  9th,  1900,  accepting  a  copy 
of  the  poem  "  with  compliments  and  thanks." 

LADY  WHITE. 

"  4,  Draycott  Place,  under  date  March  nth,  1900. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  indeed  dehghted  to  accept  your  poem  which  you 

so  kindly  sent  me,  and  thank  you  mobt  warmly  for  it.     Believe 

me,  >ours  truly,  Amv  White." 


THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY 

Wrote  on  March  13th,  1900,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  signifying 
his  acceptance  and  thanks. 

LADY   FRENCH 

Wrote  from  Cavendish  House,  Bournemouth,  thanking  the  Author 
for  the  poem,  which  she  considered  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly 
touching. 

MRS.  BADEN-POWELL, 

"  8,  St.  George's  Place,  S.W.,  April  21st,  1900.  Your  poem  is 
most  acceptable." 

LADY  CURZON. 

Through  her  Secretary.  "  Mafeking  Relief  Fund. 

"  20,  Curzon  Street,  May  25th,  1900. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  Lady  Georgian  a  Curzon  to 
acknowledge,  with  grateful  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter, 
and  to  say  that  she  is  extremely  sorry  at  the  delay  in  replying  to 
same,  ov/ing  to  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence.  She  thinks  it 
is  very  nice  of  you  to  have  done  so  much  to  assist  those  who  are 
so  sadly  affected  by  the  war,  and  she  truly  admires  the  patriotic 
sentiments  expressed  in  your  poem." 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Under  date  March  gth,  igor.  "Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  you  my 
best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  poem,  '  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll.' 
Yours  faithfully,  Roberts,  p.m." 

ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD, 
Through  his  Secretary. 

"  14,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.,  nth  April,  1902. 
"Dear  Sir, — Lord  Charles  Beresford  desires  me  to  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult.  He  wishes  me 
further  to  say  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  p.easure 
of  meeting  you,  and  very  much  appreciates  the  enclosure  to  your 
letter,  '  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll.'  " 
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"BLACK    AND   WHITE    BUDGET." 

March  31,  iqoo. 

"  The  war  in  South  Africa  has  served  to  arouse  a  measure  of  British 
patriotic  fervour  which  has  undoubtedly  surprised  the  world  The  deeds 
of  our  heroes  have  been  commemorated  in  ode,  in  poem,  and  in  song,  but 
nothing  has  yet  appeared  so  pregnant  of  real  martial  spirit  or  embodying 
so  worthy  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  troops  as  Smedley  Norton's 
poem,  '  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll ! '  The  original  was  published  in  No.  14 
of  Black  and  White  Budget,  and  the  permission  which  we  gave  for  its  recital 
has  been  taken  full  advantage  of,  not  only  by  literary  societies  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  by  organisers  of  entertainments,  with  the  result  that  no 
programme  appears  to  be  completely  framed  unless  the  poem  occupies  a 
prominent  position.  This  remarkable  appreciation  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Author  saw  many  years' 
service  in  the  98th  Foot,  and  was  therefore  able  to  breathe  into  his  poem 
all  the  ardour  and  touching  pathos  of  the  true  soldier.  Popularity  is  not 
always  so  readily  accorded  to  a  war  poem  as  in  this  case  ;  and  while  balls 
and  concert-rooms  have  been  stirred  by  the  Author's  impressive  lines,  the 
Author  has  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  eulogistic  and  complimentary 
letters  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  in  the  land.  Extracts 
from  several  of  the  communications  are  very  interesting.  For  instance : 
*  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  and  thank  Smedley  Norton  for 
his  poem,  '  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll ! ' '  Her  Majesty's  letter  being  dated 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  A  letter  from  Marlborough  House,  under  date 
March  nth,  expresses  the  pleasure  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  felt  in 
accepting  the  poem.  Princess  May,  writing  from  York  House,  St.  James' 
Palace,  thanks  Smedley  Norton  for  his  poem.  No  living  Author  has 
received  a  more  expressive  tribute  than  the  letter  from  Lady  Roberts,  the 
wife  of  our  gallant  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa.  Writing  from 
Seamore  Place,  Park  Lane,  her  Ladyship  says  :  '  Please  accept  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  beautiful  verses  you  have  sent  me,  which  I  shall  always 
keep  and  value  exceedingly,  and  so  will  Lord  Roberts  when  I  show  them 
to  him,  as  I  hope  to  do  before  long,  as  I  have  arranged  to  start  for  South 
Africa  on  the  17th  inst.  Believe  me  to  remain  yours  truly  and  gratefully, 
Nora  Roberts.'  Lady  White,  the  wife  of  the  hero  of  Ladysmith,  in  a 
letter  from  Draycott  Place,  says  :  '  I  am  indeed  delighted  to  accept  your 
poem,  '  Sergeant,  call  the  Roll,'  '  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  it.'  Next  in  order  comes  a  letter  from  Lady  French, 
the  wife  of  the  dashing  cavalry  officer  who  relieved  Kimberley,  written 
from  Cavendish  House,  Bournemouth,  thanking  the  Author  very  much 
for  his  poem,  which  she  thinks  '  very  nice  and  exceedingly  touching.' 
Among  other  notable  people  who  have  written  to  the  Author  are  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood." 
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SERGEANT,  CALL    THE    ROLL 

For  our  slain  on  field  of  battle 

No  passing  bell  may  toll, 
Report  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 

"  Sergeant— call  the  Roll !  " 
What  is  the  price  of  victory  ? 

What  has  the  triumph  cost  ? 
Say  what  the  Motherland  has  gained, 

Come,  tell  us  what  she's  lost  ? 


Give  tidings  of  our  soldier  sons 

To  the  patient  hearts  that  yearn. 
That  are  waiting  for  the  message 

From  the  lads  who'll  ne'er  return. 
The  Sergeant's  voice  grows  sad  and  low 

As  he  reads  the  muster-roll, 
While  the  clouds  of  sorrow  deepen 

For  each  passed  and  passing  soul. 


With  the  dead  his  son  is  numbered  ! 

Yet,  still  beneath  the  sting 
He  completes  his  mournful  duty, 

Like  a  soldier  of  the  King. 
Here  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  land  of  England's  foe, 
He  reads  his  roll  of  sorrow 

Beside  the  "  tomb  of  woe." 


Our  lads  who  fell  upon  the  field, 

Amidst  the  battle  strife, 
Have  joined  the  great  headquarters 

Beyond  the  war  of  life  ; 
Paid  down  their  last  red  coinage, 

Fighting  against  our  foes, 
But  their  names  will  be  remembered 

Till  the  dream  of  earth  shall  close ! 

They  rallied  round  the  Union  Jack 

Without  a  wav'ring  breath, 
And,  as  they  crossed  life's  frontier, 

Presented  arms  to  Death  ! 
Out  of  life  they  march'd,  true  heroes- 

In  manhood's  middle  day, 
But  their  deeds  will  live  in  mem'ry 

Like  a  wedding  morn  bouquet. 


When  the  tidings  reach  the  Homeland, 

How  many  a  tear-stained  face 
Will  mark  the  blow  that's  fallen 

On  the  flower  of  England's  race ! 
Will  each  year's  advent  bring  to  us 

Its  solace  for  the  past. 
And  give  us  strength  to  bear  against 

The  sorrows  of  the  last  ? 


In  the  hush-tide  of  the  gloaming, 

Will  there  come  across  the  gloom 
The  shadows  of  our  loved  ones 

From  that  far  off  southern  tomb  ? 
Will  pictures  in  the  embers  glow, 

With  faces  fond  and  true. 
Of  those  who  died  whilst  fighting 

For  the  old  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ? 
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What  shall  we  tell  the  children 

Whose  hearts  are  sorrow-free  ? 
Must  we  tell  them — must  we  tell  them — 

Of  a  grave  beyond  the  sea  ? 
To  the  "  young  heart,  hot  and  restles?," 

Will  the  mother,  in  her  woes, 
Unfold  the  tragic  story 

Of  a  battle  field's  repose  ? 

Though  beneath  the  veldt  they're  sleeping, 

Their  feet  with  peace  are  shod, 
Now  in  the  skies  brigaded, 

Guests  of  the  living  God. 
The  dead  lips  seem  to  whisper, 

Like  fields  of  golden  grain, 
And  smiling,  lift  the  darkness 

From  the  twilight  land  of  pain. 

Sunshine  gilds  the  broken  day-light 

As  the  Sergeant  calls  the  Roll ; 
God's  own  angels  guard  the  threshold. 

Whilst  an  unseen  hand  takes  toll. 
Tho'  asleep  in  God's  own  acre, 

Gone  to  rest  at  duty's  call, 
Heaven's  bugle  shall  awake  them 

For  the  last  parade  of  all. 

They  have  answered  God's  field  order, 

Given  Death  the  last  salute, 
The  guns  are  now  unlimbered, 

And  the  cannonade  is  mute. 
The  curfew-note  has  sounded 

Its  deep-toned,  solemn  knell  ; 
The  sentry's  clarion  pass-word, 

Rings  out,  "  Good-night !     All's  well !" 
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MAFEKING. 

The   Sifge  of   Mnfekiug — one  of    thf  longest   that   modem  history 
records — ksted   215   days,    commencing    October    15th,    1899,  and 

ending  May   ISth,   1900. 
(Wriiten  on  the  evening  of  the  reception  of  the  news  in  London). 

We've  heard  of  brave  Horatius,  in  the  stirring  days  of  old, 
I  can  match  that  noble  Roman  with  a  man  as  firm  and  bold, 
Who  will  live  right  through  the  ages  by  his  valour  grand  and 

great, 
Fame  salutes  a  British  soldier,  drawing  rein  at  glory's  gate. 
Just  a  Briton,  lion-hearted,  just  a  type  of  England's  sons, 
Ever  faithful  to  his  country,  ever  standing  to  his  guns  ; 
His  gallant  little  garrison  kept  the  wily  Boers  at  bay, 
The  world-famed  stand  at  Mafeking  was  the  Rorke's  Drift  of 

its  day. 
I  Tow  he  kept  the  old  flag  flying,  that  flag  he  loved  so  well. 
To  generations  yet  unborn  the  story  Time  shall  tell. 
Such  deeds  are  worth  recording  in  the  history  of  our  land, 
There  Duty  rode  as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Honour  held  command. 
Neither  grief   nor    pain,  nor    hunger,  brought   a  murmur  of 

dismay, 
Each  heart  whispered  to  the  other,  "  Patience,  there  will  come 

a  day." 
Through    the    long    and    weary    waiting    voices   rang   with 

quickened  breath, 
"Powell  knows  no  word  'surrender,'  he  means  victory— or 

death." 
The  idol  of  his  comrades  all,  a  man  without  a  peer. 
He  hurled  the  Boer  battalions  back,  and  barred  the  gates  of 

fear  ; 
Along  the  line  of  Duty's  path,  as  only  Britons  can, 
He  proved  himself  a  soldier,  a  hero,  and— a  man, 
One  of  the  best  and  bravest,  that  e'er  the  earth  has  trod. 
He  reared  a  noble  monument  to  manhood  and  to  God. 


On    the  roll  of   England's    heroes  there  are  namns  ^\e  hold 

sublime, 
They  are  hallowed   by   the  nation,  beacons  on   the  coast  of 

Time. 
When  asked  to  give  the  countersign,  hark  to  the  world's  reply  : 
"  Guard,  turn  out  !  Salute  a  hero — Baden-Po^velI  passes  by." 
We  shall  tell  our  children's  children,  both  in  prose  and  stirring 

rhyme. 
Of  a  loyal  faith  to  Duty,  Manhood  keeping  step  with  Time. 
In  yonder  outpost  on  the  veldt,  hemmed  in  by  England's  foes, 
This  siege  will  be  remembered  "  as  long  as  life  has  woes." 
A  prince  among  the  sons  of  men,  hope  of  a  hope  forlorn, 
Good-night,  my  gallant  Colonel,  brave  General,  good-morn  ! 
Your  fame  and  name  and  story  shall  throughout  the  world  be 

told 
Till  the  last  tattoo  has  sounded  and  our  lives  are  re-enrolled. 
The  sun  of  mem'ry  ne'er  shall  set,  but  with  effulgence  shine, 
When  the  shadows  of  the  siege  days  wheel  softly  into  line. 
When  warfare's  wounds  are  cleansed  and  closed,  and  peace 

has  banished  strife, 
'Twill  be  a  grand  red-letter  day  upon  the  march  of  life. 
When  the  sword  has  kissed  the  scabbard,  and  these  fighting 

days  are  o'er. 
We'll  weld  a  bond  of  brotherhood  to  guard  our  Southern  shore, 
And  as  the  river  mists  depart  with  shadows  of  the  night, 
The  morning  star  of   Liberty  shall  lead  in  Freedom's  light. 


AT   THE    DARKEST   HOUR. 

In  the  day  of   England's  sorrow, 

When  the  breakers  loomed  ahead. 
There  was  mourning  in  the  Homeland 

For  the  Mother  Country's  dead. 
'Twas  a  check  to  Britain's  recorJ, 

Bravely  fighting  for  her  own, 
Where  the  deeds  of  modern  heroes 

Added  lustre  to  our  Throne. 


England  buckled  on  her  armour 

When  she  learned  with  bated  breath 

Of  that  conflict  at  Colenso, 
With  its  hecatomb  of  death. 

There,  amongst  our  fallen  heroes, 
'Midst  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 

Died  the  son  of  our  Commander, 
Where  old  England's  bravest  fell. 

Who  shall  say  that  this  was  dying  ? 

'Twas  a  dignity  sublime, 
Meeting  God's  own  outpost  sentry 

Just  outside  the  gates  of  Time. 

On  a  dark  day  in  December, 

'Twas  an  angel  passing  by, 
Gave  to  him  his  rank  celestial — 

A  commission  in  the  sky. 

There,  by  Heaven's  reserve  of  heroes 
(Those  whose  fighting  days  are  o'er) 

He  is  known  by  those  famed  letters 
Which  he  won — but  never  wore. 

Many  a  famous  war-worn  hero. 
Men  whose  names  shall  never  die, 

Met  him  with  a  glorious  welcome 
At  headquarters  in  the  sky. 

Then  "Our  Bobs,"  a  true-born  soldier, 
Merged  his  sorrow  in  the  strife. 

With  a  wound  too  deep  for  healing. 
In  the  eventide  of  life. 

With  our  fearless  British  hero 
Duty  took  command  of  woe. 
And  he  said,  with  measured  accents, 
"  I  will  deal  with  England's  foe." 


And  right  gallantly  he  did  so, 

Not  for  honours  did  he  crave, 
For  his  brightest  hopes  were  buried 

In  a  soldier's  lonely  grave. 

Ring  his  fame  from  Glory's  belfry, 

Let  it  echo  near  and  far, 
He  has  won  his  country's  blessuig, 

Roberts,  Lord  of  Kandahar. 

Lovii  Robevts  sailed  fo/  Cape  Town  on  the  S.S.  **  Dnnottav 
Castle,''  Deconbcv  23rd,  7S99. 


ONE   OF   THE    RANK   AND   FILE, 

I  CALLED  on  the  parson  this  morning 
To  learn  what  I  could  about  Jack  ; 

'Tis  years  since  he  left  our  old  village, 
Would  he  ever,  we  wondered,  come  back  ? 

Some  whispered  he'd  gone  for  a  soldier, 
Whilst  others  said,  "  Gone  off  to  sea  "  ; 

All  vowed  he  was  not  far  from  trouble, 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be. 

As  a  boy  he  was  known  as  a  terror, 

By  his  pranks  he  well-nigh  drove  us  mad. 

And  folks  said,  "  The  gallows  or  prison 
Must  in  time  he  the  end  of  the  lad." 

But  under  his  dare-devil  nature, 
One  bright  little  spot  1  could  see  : 

There  were  two  in  the  world  that  he  cared  for, 
His  darling  old  mother  and  me. 


I  was  bidding  "  good-bye  "  to  the  parson, 
And  was  just  upon  turning  my  back, 

When  the  postman  delivered  a  letter, 
And  whom  should  it  be  from  but  Jack  ! 

As  the  parson  broke  open  the  letter 
1  wondered  what  news  it  would  tell  ; 

Had  the  rascal  got  into  some  trouble, 
Was  he  sick,  safe,  in  danger,  or  well  ? 

A  smile  on  the  face  of  the  parson 

Showed  plainly  that  Jack  was  all  right  ; 

He  was  out  with  the  Army  of  England, 
With  the  first  to  the  front  in  the  fight. 

Jack  wrote,  "  I  have  just  been  promoted  ; 

My  captain  was  shot  by  a  Boer, 
And  I  carried  him  safely  to  shelter  ; 

For  the  deed  I  was  cheered  by  the  corps. 

*•  I  was  wounded  myself,  but  no  matter, 
I  dashed  in  that  hailstorm  of  hell, 
And  1  stuck  to  my  charge  like  a  Briton  ; 
I  saved  him,  then  staggered  and  fell." 

What  is  this  ?     Why,  the  parson  is  weeping. 
And  I  honour  his  tears  as  they  fall, 
"  God  bless  him,"  he  said,  as  he  faltered, 
"  There's  something  in  Jack,  after  all." 

So  the  vagabond  scamp  of  the  village. 
At  whose  antics  old  stagers  looked  glum. 

Proved  himself  both  a  man  and  a  hero, 
And  a  deal  nearer  heaven  than  some. 


THE    ROLL   OF    FAME. 

Wheel  into  line  once  more,  my  lads,  close  up  the  battered 

ranks. 
And   let    us    see  whom  there  is  left  to  share  our  Country's 

thanks ; 
Unfold  to  us  each  warrior's  name  our  history  to  adorn, 
And  write  it  on  the  Roll  of  Fame  for  nations  yet  unborn. 

Report  the  men  off  duty,  read  the  names  with  bated  breath. 
Of  comrades  who  have  left  parade,  and  been  outflanked  by 

death  ; 
The  boys  who  fell  at  duty's  call  have  won  a  Nation's  love, 
They've  earned  a    grand    medallion    from    the    Golden    Mint 

above. 

Fighting  for  England's  freedom,  heroes  of  Britain's  strife, 
They've  now  piled  arms  for  ever,  and  are  camping  out  of  life  ; 
What  answer  shall  we  offer  to  Death's  relentless  claim 
Of  absentees  from  Roll-call  :   "  Dead  on  the  field  of  fame  ?" 

Complete  the  list  of  sorrow,  for  ere  yonder  setting  sun, 

Full  many  a  heart  will  break  to  learn  what  this  day's  work 

has  done ; 
The  sentry  of  the  King  of  Kings  stands  at  the  Gates  of  Light 
To  bid  the  soul  "Good  Morning,"  when  this   world   has  said 

"  Good  Night." 

By  special  pcunission  uj  the  Viopvieton  of  "Peaysou's    Weekly." 


"I    WONDER." 

WriUen  at  Covfc  CasHe,  Donet,  October  5th,  1902. 

I  Wonder,  O,  I  Wonder 

What  another  year  will  bring  ! 

Will  peace  and  joy  be  victors, 
And  harmony  be  king  ! 

I  Wonder  ? 

I  Wonder,  O,  I  Wonder 

What  the  future  hath  in  store ! 

Will  friends  be  true  as  ever, 
Will  they  be  less  or  more  ! 

I  Wonder? 

I  Wonder,  O,  I  Wonder 
If  the  love  we  know  to-day 

Will  be  as  true  and  trusting 
Or  falter  by  the  way  ! 

I  Wonder? 

I  W^onder,  O,  I  Wonder 

Will  days  be  dark  or  fair  ? 
And,  if  the  sky  be  cloudy, 

Will  sunshine  bridle  care  ! 

I  Wonder? 

I  Wonder,  O,  I  Wonder 

Will  our  hopes  be  built  in  vain, 

And  our  hearts  be  filled  with  longings 
Ere  the  summer  comes  again  ! 
I  Wonder  ? 

I  Wonder,  O,  I  Wonder 

What  Old  Time  will  have  to  say 

When  we  again  assemble 
Just  one  year  from  to-day  ! 

I  Wonder  ? 


''NOBODY'S   lad;' 

I  NEVER  knowed  who  was  my  father, 

And  mother,  she  died  long  ago, 

There  are  thousands  hke  me  here  in  London 

That  nobody  cares  for,  I  know. 

What  do  I  do  for  a  living  ? 

I  get  an  odd  job  now  and  then, 

And  I  live  in  the  slums  of  the  city 

With  the  worst  kind  of  women  and  men. 

Where  people  are  huddled  together 

In  misery,  sorrow,  and  sin, 

There's  not  much  but  sadness  and  darkness, 

And  sunshine  don't  often  get  in. 

I  ain't  had  no  schooling  nor  teaching. 

But  there's  one  thing  to  me  that  seems  queer, 

They  send  Parsons  abroad  to  the  Heathen, 

When  there's  plenty  of  work  for  them  here. 

Could  you  see  what  I  see  every  day,  Sir, 

You  would  hardly  believe  your  own  eyes, 

Just  visit  the  slums  for  yourself,  Sir, 

And  see  how  the  poor  lives  and  dies. 

You  wonder  that  crime  in  the  city 

Is  allowed  so  to  flourish  and  thrive  : 

It  is  alleys  like  ours  you  see,  Guv'nor, 

That  breeds  sin  and  keeps  it  alive. 

If  it  were  not  for  something  hereafter 

I  should  give  up  the  struggle  as  vain, 

But  I  know  there's  a  land  where  the  weary 

Are  freed  from  their  troubles  and  pain. 

I've  read  in  that  book  called  the  Bible, 

A  book,  Sir,  that  never  tells  lies, 

The  king  is  no  more  than  the  beggar 

Beyond  the  bright  beautiful  skies. 

You'll  wonder  as  how  I've  kept  straight.  Sir, 

Brought  up  with  this  crime-loving  set, 

'Twas  a  promise  I  made  my  dead  mother. 

And  one  1  shall  never  forget. 


I  sometimes  feel  lost  and  uncared  for, 
Then  I  look  at  the  bright  sky  above, 
A  light  seems  to  shine  down  from  Heaven, 
"Tis  the  light  of  a  dear  Mother's  Love. 
I've  slept  in  the  cold,  under  arches, 
Yes,  hungry,  and  friendless,  and  sad  ; 
But  believing  in  God  and  His  promise 
Has  kept  me  from  going  to  the  bad. 
There's  rest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
For  even  a  poor  London  w^aif, 
And  as  long  as  I've  God  on  my  side.  Sir, 
I'm  happy,  contented  and  safe. 
I  would  rather  be  just  as  1  am.  Sir, 
Than  have  riches  like  some,  who  are  bad. 
And  I  fear  not  to  face  the  hereafter 
Although  I  am  "  Nobody's  Lad," 


THE    ISLE   OF    LONG   AGO. 

Written  at  evensong  on  the  hark  "Memory,"  off  the  Coast 
of  Time,  whilst  cruising  down  the  Sea  of  Yeats. 

The  wind  blows  fair,  O  come  with  me 

To  yon  green  island,  o'er  the  sea  ; 

Our  bark  we'll  moor  in  the  sunlit  bay, 

That  lies  in  the  golden  far  away. 

On  the  throbbing  breast  of  time's  fair  tide 

We'll  sail  across  life's  ocean  wide, 

By  the  light  of  the  stars  in  Heav'n  above 

We'll  steer  our  bark  to  the  land  of  love. 

Over  the  sea,  O  sail  uith  me, 
While  the  tides  of  memory  flow ; 

And  we'll  gather  wayside  flowers  in  bloom 
On  the  "  Isle  of  Long  Ago." 
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Defy  to-morrow,  come  what  may, 
We'll  anchor  in  the  past  to-day. 
There  are  curly  heads  and  locks  of  snow 
On  the  love-lit  "  Isle  of  Long  Ago." 
The  dear  old  home  with  its  sacred  room, 
Where  dying  daylight  kissed  the  gloom, 
Where  life  was  calm  as  an  Eastern  sky. 
As  we  sat  together,  yon  and  I. 

The  seas  may  roar,  and  the  night  winds  sigh, 
And  shadows  cross  our  peaceful  sky  ; 
But  the  tides  of  the  old  world  ebb  and  flow 
On  the  love-lit  "  Isle  of  Long  Ago." 
While  the  coast  of  love  is  on  our  lee, 
Come,  nestle,  sweetheart,  close  to  me, 
And  let  old  memories  softly  chime 
Upon  the  silver  bells  of  Time  ! 


THE    PILLAR-BOX. 

Letters  of  business,  and  letters  of  law. 
Are  daily  placed  in  my  iron  jaw, 
Letters  from  clergymen — even  the  Pope — 
Letters  relating  to  pills  and  soap. 
Letters  from  lunatics  raving  mad, 
Letters  from  youngsters  gone  to  the  bad, 
Letters  from  beggars,  letters  from  earls. 
Letters  from  silly  young  servant  girls. 
Letters  from  bachelors,  notes  from  old  maids, 
Letters  from  many  professions  and  trades, 
Letters  from  flirts — some  married  ones  too — 
Letters  in  black,  and  letters  in  blue. 

Letters  of  sorrow  and  letters  of  sin, 
I  open  my  mouth  and  I  take  them  in  : 
I'm  out  in  all  weathers,  sunshine  and  snow, 
I  am  one  of  the  imps  of  the  great  G.P.O, 


Letters  from  lodgers,  loafers,  and  louts, 
Letters  from  tradesmen,  tutors  and  touts. 
Letters  from  company  promoters  unique — 
Enough  to  make  even  a  pillar-box  speak. 
Letters  from  tipsters  1  cannot  reject. 
The  best  tips  they  give  are  the  worst,  till  the  next. 
Letters  from  authors  struggling  for  fame. 
The  packet  I  take  in  is  ever  the  same. 
Letters  from  men  both  little  and  great, 
Letters  of  learning  and  letters  of  State, 
Letters  from  tailors,  tyrants  and  Turks, 
Letters  from  local  Commissions  of  works. 

Letters  of  sorrow  and  letters  of  sin, 
I  open  my  mouth  and  I  take  them  in : 
I'm  out  in  all  weathers,  sunshine  and  snow, 
I  am  one  of  the  imps  of  the  great  G.P.O. 


Letters  of  libel  and  letters  of  slang. 
Letters  from  felons  awaiting  to  hang, 
Letters  from  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  drones. 
Letters  of  giving  and  letters  of  loans. 
Letters  of  prose  and  letters  of  rhyme, 
Letters  of  neatness  and  letters  of  grime. 
Letters  from  prudes  on  the  prowl  for  bait 
Letters  repentant  arriving  too  late. 
Letters  unstamped  with  postage  to  pay, 
Letters  by  night  and  letters  by  day. 
Letters  of  gossip  and  tea-table  lore. 
Letters  ot  scandal  from  every  shore. 

Letters  of  sorrow  and  letters  of  sin, 
I  open  my  mouth  and  I  take  them  in  : 
I'm  out  in  all  weathers,  sunshine  and  snow, 
I  am  one  of  the  imps  of  the  great  G.P.O, 
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Letters  of  bombast  and  letters  of  rot, 

Letters  written  and  stuffed  in  my  mouth  on  the  spot. 

Letters  despatched  by  way  of  a  hoax, 

Letters  from  meddling  and  meaningless  folks. 

Letters  from  ladies  and  letters  from  scribes, 

Letters  of  insults  and  letters  of  bribes, 

Letters  to  burn  and  letters  to  keep, 

Let'ers  that  cause  us  to  laugh  and  to  weep. 

Le.ters  from  Tories  and  letters  from  Rads, 

Letters  from  gentlemen,  letters  from  cads. 

Letters  I  take  every  year  by  the  ton — 

My  collection's  the  strangest  thing  under  the  sun. 

Letters  of  sorrow  and  letters  of  sin, 
I  open  my  mouth  and  I  take  them  in: 
I'm  out  in  all  weathers,  sunshine  and  snow, 
I  am  one  of  the  imps  of  the  great  G.P.O. 


Letters  written  with  all  kinds  of  pencil  and  pen, 
Letters  sent  by  the  worst  kind  of  women  and  men. 
Letters  with  shares,  allotments,  and  calls, 
Letters  of  banquets,  weddings,  and  balls. 
Letters  from  princes,  paupers,  and  kings, 
Letters  of  joy  and  letters  with  stings. 
Letters  from  city,  hamlet,  and  glen, 
Notes  from  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 
Letters  which  oft  go  astray  in  their  course 
And  tell  a  sad  tale  in  the  Court  of  Divorce. 
Letters  which  speak  of  the  future  and  past, 
Letters  to  loved  ones — the  first  and  the  last. 

Letters  of  sorrow  and  letters  of  sin, 
I  open  my  mouth  and  I  take  them  in  : 
I'm  out  in  all  weathers,  sunshine  and  snow, 
I  am  one  of  the  imps  of  the  great  G.P.O- 
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BROTHERS    IN    SONG. 

Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  one  of  the 
most  perfed  poems  in  our  language,  and  which  will  vibrate 
throui^h  all  ages  down  "  the  corridors  of  time." 

John  Howard  Payne,  the  writer  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  a  song  which 
will  stand  unrivalled  both  as  to  sentiment  and  melody  while  a  single 
kindly  heart  pulsates  beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 


Campbell  shall  live  through  the  seasons,  as  long 
As  the  world  keeps  on  singing  Payne's  beautiful  song. 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  and  the  song  of  "  Sweet  Home  " 
Are  entwined  round  our  hearts,  wherever  we  roam  ; 
They  link  us  with  all  that  is  dear  in  the  past ; 
And  their  sweetness  shall  linger  while  ages  shall  last. 
'Tis  years  since  these  chieftains  have  laid  down  the  pen. 
But  their  influence  still  lives  in  the  manhood  of  men. 
Securing  a  place  in  each  home-loving  breast. 
Bringing  thoughts  of  the  noblest,  the  brightest  and  best ; 
Rolling  on  through  the  years  with  stirring  refrain, 
Ever  teaching  mankind  to  be  just  and  humane. 
They  remind  us  through  life,  'midst  our  joy  and  regret, 
There  is  room  to  remember  :  forgive  and  forget. 
How  oft  o'er  the  ocean  on  life's  seething  throng, 
When  the  days  of  existence  seetned  weary  and  long, 
They  have  wafted  us  back  to  the  years  that  are  fled, 
To  faces  long  vanished,  and  pleasures  long  dead ! 
To  a  sweet,  happy  time  they  have  borne  us  away, 
To  a  home  and  a  mother,  in  life's  brightest  day  ! 
The  songs  of  these  bards,  their  heaven-born  lays. 
They  cheer  us  along  through  life's  darkest  highways  ; 
Inspiring  sweet  strains  on  melodious  bars, 
That  shall  bear  us  aloft  to  the  home  of  the  stars. 
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AN    EPISTLE   TO   AN    APOSTLE. 

(A  Letter  from  ''Bobs''  to  ''Faul"  on  Majuha  Day,  1900). 

I'm  coming,  Uncle  Paul,  to  you,  you  needn't  sit  up  late 
It's  by  Queen  Victoria's  orders,  and  her  Ministers  of  State. 
You  need  not  be  too  anxious,  leave  the  door  upon  the  latch  ; 
Your  Boer  dogs  during  this  campaign  have  given  us  many  a 

scratch  : 
We  wanted  introducing  in  a  proper  sort  of  way, 
I'm  putting  this  in  order,  and  progressing  day  by  day. 

I   have  some  presents  rich  and  rare  that  will  surprise  you, 

Paul; 
But  one  I'm  really  proud  of,  and  it's  far  the  best  of  all ; 
I've  borrowed  it  from  England,  she  will  not  require  it  back, 
It's  called  our  country's  banner,  or  the  British  Union  Jack  ; 
It  will  soon  be  at  Pretoria,  and,  if  it's  not  too  much, 
You  might  come  out  to  welcome  it,  and  bring  the  "  dear  old 

dutch." 


Thanks  for  your  invitation — your  account,  I'll  see  it  paid, 
The  wherewithal  I'm  sending  you,  by  French  and  his  brigade, 
It  includes  some  lyddite  packages,  and  these  should  please 

the  Boers. 
They're  invoiced  "Retribution"  just  to  settle  up  old  scores. 
I'll  stick  to  you,  dear  Uncle  Paul,  far  closer  than  a  brother, 
The  love  you  bear  me  I  bear  you,  'tis  thus  we  love  each  other! 

We're  coming,  Paul,  to  stay  with  you,  bring  out  the  loving 

cup; 
Make  suitable  arrangements,  for  you've  got  to  put  us  up ; 
Your  dear  friend  Leyds  is  almost  broke,  he  wants  some  ready 

rash. 
His  influence  with  the  gutter  press  is  coming  to  a  smash. 
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I  hear  you'd  like  some  dnm-dums,  though  you  must  know 

right  well, 
They're  the  only  things  in  England  that  no  one  cares  to  sell ; 

But  I  found  a  foreign  agent,  who  had  in  store  a  few. 
He  couldn't  get  a  purchaser,  so  sent  them  on  to  you. 
There  are  many  other  little  things,  I'll  make  to  you  quite  clear 
When  I  meet  you  at  Pretoria,  with  the  usual  British  cheer. 
I  bring  a  Hon  from  the  Queen,  and  a  well-known  comic  song. 
It's  either  "Get  your  hair  cut,"  or  "  Now  we  shan't  be  long." 


EXIT   KRUGER! 

{iiih  September,  1900). 

Good  morning.  Uncle  Kruger,  can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  ? 
These  Rooineks  fight  like  demons,  and  they  mean  to  see  it 

through. 
Why  didn't  you  give  the  franchise  in  response  to  Britain's  call  ? 
You  have  got  us  into  something  that  is  serious,  Uncle  Paul. 
Though  we've  mercenary  officers  and  troops  at  our  command, 
Great  Britain's  sure  to  beat  us,  with  her  firm  and   fearless 

hand  ; 
Though  we  fight  for  home  and  liberty,  the  end  must  come  at 

last. 
The  sky  o'er  our  Republic  now  looks  dark  and  overcast. 

You'll  admit  we've  taxed  the  British,  kept  down  both  White 

and  Black, 
The  last  straw  brought  the  trouble,  for  it  "  broke  the  camel's 

back  " ; 
Reforms  were  sadly  needed,  and,  knowing  this  was  so, 
Why  did  you  lead  your  Ace  of  Clubs  to  get  it  trumped  by 

Joe? 
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You  played  for  Rhodes  and  Chamberlain  with  a  very  risky 

hand, 
They'll   beat  your   best    endeavours  v.'ith  the  force   at   their 

commar.d. 
We  raved  about  Majuba  which  was  worthy  of  our  fame, 
But   England   now  has   wiped  that  out  and  left   us   but  the 

name. 

If  you'll  accept  our  warning,  Paul,  you'll  take  the  dear  old 

wife, 
Pack  up  your  cherished  household  gods,  and  step  it  for  your 

life; 
There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  go,  seek  another  clime, 
For  if  the  British  capture  you,  it  looks  like  "  doing  time." 
The  day  has  come  for  action,  and  you  must  not  be  too  late, 
For  the  soldiers  of  Britannia  will  soon  be  at  the  gate  ; 
They   are   bringing    up    the    Sea    Brigade,    Old    England's 

fighting  tars, 
And  once  you're  caught  they'll  send  you  where  you  can't  buy 

Dutch  cigars. 

Steyn's  thoroughly  downhearted  that  he  has  ever  changed  his 

coat, 
But  all  regrets  are  useless  now,  you're  in  the  self-same  boat ; 
We'll  think  of  you,  dear  Uncle  Paul,  wherever  you  may  go, 
Should  Britain  confiscate  the  land,  we'll  write  and  let  you 

know ; 
We'll  thank  God  when  it's  over,  and  when  these  troubles 

cease, 
May  we  have  a  solid  Government,  and  everlasting  peace. 
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ONE    OF   THE   ARMY   RESERVE. 

"  Would  you  mind  stepping  round  to  our  alley  ? 
To  the  people  who  live  on  our  floor, 
The  woman's  been  moaning  all  night,  Sir, 
Though  we've  knocked,  no  one  comes  to  the  door.' 
Thus  said  a  bright  little  maiden. 
To  the  policeman  close  by  whom  I  knew, 
And  on  hearing  the  youngster's  petition 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  too. 

"We  live,"  she  said,  "just  round  the  corner, 
The  first  on  your  right  down  the  street." 
The  girl  led  the  way  and  we  followed 
To  a  slum  on  the  officer's  beat. 
We  mounted  a  ricketty  staircase 
There  was  misery  on  every  hand, 
I  wondered  how  such  things  could  be 
In  the  heart  of  a  civilized  land. 
We  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  answer, 
A  sob  was  the  only  reply ; 
With  our  shoulders  we  forced  the  door  open, 
Then,  O  God  I  What  a  sight  met  the  eye : 
Fireless,  foodless,  and  friendless,  a  mother 
And  child  there  lay,  pallid  and  cold. 
The  woman  might  be  four  and  twenty, 
And  the  youngster  about  two  years  old  ; 
I  snatched  the  child  up  in  my  arms, 
As  I  did  so  I  felt  its  heart  beat, 
I  rushed  down  the  old  broken  staircase 
And  dashed  madly  into  the  street, 
A  doctor  I  sought,  and  soon  found  one. 
And  I  placed  the  child  under  his  care ; 
Then  returned  to  the  poor  helpless  woman 
Whose  face  showed  deep  marks  of  despair. 
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In  a  few  days,  with  good  food  and  nursing, 
They  were  both  on  a  fair  way  to  health. 
The  sequel  now  comes  to  the  story, 
Here  it  is,  as  she  told  it  herself :  — 

"Jack  finished  his  time  with  the  colours 
And  had  saved  up  a  nice  bit  of  coin, 
And  he  wrote  '  Though  I'm  still  a  Reservist 
I  shall  never  be  called  to  rtjoin.' 
Six  months  after  this  we  were  married, 
His  wages  being  good  money  then, 
And  I  was  the  happiest  of  women, 
And  he  was  the  kindest  of  men. 
Till  one  day,  as  the  Autumn  was  closmg, 
Misfortune  rapped  loud  at  the  door ; 
There  was  war,  and  my  husband  was  wanted 
For  the  conflict  'tween  Briton  and  Boer. 
How  we  parted — 'tis  better  passed  over — 
The  affair  nearly  cost  me  my  life  ; 
And  while  he  was  fighting  for  England 
I  was  starving  at  home,  though  his  wife. 
But  at  last  he  returned,  full  of  honours. 
With  medals  and  the  priceless  V.C., 
And  I  pictured  a  golden  time  coming, 
And  how  happy  our  future  would  be. 
Jack  went  round  and  saw  his  old  guv'nor, 
Who  smiled  as  he  welcomed  him  back  ; 
His  '  place  had  been  filled  '  in  his  absence, 
He  was  *  sorry  he'd  nothing  '  for  Jack  ! 
So  stick  after  stick  went  for  living, 
Our  clothes,  one  by  one,  went  for  bread, 
And  many  a  time  has  Jack  muttered, 

*  I  wish  to  the  Lord  we  were  dead.' 
He  looked  mad  the  last  morning  he  left  us 
To  get  something  for  baby  and  rne, 
And  he'd  not  returned  Vv-hen  you  found  us, 
But  God  help  him  wherever  he  be." 
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I  then  turned  my  steps  to  the  neighbours, 
Who  told  me  a  message  was  sent 
From  the  accident  ward  of  St.  Mary's, 
So  I  straight  to  the  Hospital  went. 
I  found  he'd  been  picked  up  unconscious  ; 
Through  the  traffic  whilst  wending  his  way 
He'd  staggered  and  reeled  from  exhaustion. 
And  had  fallen  in  front  of  u  dray. 
The  wheel  had  passed  over  his  body — 
"A  very  bad  case,"  the  nurse  said, 
"And  when  he  was  brought  in,  a  patient, 
We  thought  he  was  dying  or  dead." 
As  soon  as  he'd  partly  recovered 
His  hist'ry  was  easy  to  trace ; 
So  I  wrote  to  our  Field  Marshal  Roberts, 
And  gave  him  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Ere  the  week  had  gone  past  I'd  a  message 
From  England's  Commander-in-Chief 
Sympathising  with  Jack  in  his  trouble 
And  sending  him  timely  relief. 
His  papers  had  not  reached  this  country, 
'Twas  a  hardship,  but  only  too  true, 
The  slow  forms  of  War  Office  methods 
Had  kept  from  our  heroes  their  due. 
A  messengership  was  then  vacant 
And  he  got  it,  I'm  happy  to  say. 
Thank  God  I  can  look  back  with  pleasure 
To  the  service  I  rendered  that  day. 

With  Jack,  and  his  wife,  and  the  baby, 
I  sometimes  complete  the  quartette; 
Jack  says  that  God's  Angel  still  lingers 
In  the  heart  of  mankind  even  yet. 
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THE    WAY    OF    THE    WORLD. 

*'  He  is  down  on  his  luck, 
Hit  liim  hard  if  you  can," 
Is  the  treatment  you  get 
From  your  own  fellow  man. 
There's  no  room  for  pity, 
To  forget  or  forgive, 
The  world's  lost  the  motto 
Of  "  Live  and  let  live." 
He  has  failed  and  has  finished  ; 
The  world  is  no  place 
For  the  man  who  falls  out 
Of  the  track  in  life's  race. 
It's  a  crime  to  be  poor 
In  the  world  of  to-day  ; 
You're  only  a  cipher 
In  every  one's  way. 
As  for  friendship,  'tis  dead, 
It  died  long,  long  ago  ; 
If  you  ask  the  world  for  it 
You  will  find  it  is  so. 
A  woman  has  fallen, 
She  is  friendless  and  lone. 
The  world's  ever  ready 
To  "  cast  the  first  stone." 
There's  no  one  to  pity, 
There's  no  one  to  save, 
She  has  only  two  friends — 
Her  God  and  the  grave. 
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The  world  oilers  nothing 
But  coldness  and  sneers, 
None  hear  her  appeal, 
None  pity  her  tears  ; 
Though  by  man  led  astray, 
With  fair  words  beguiled, 
Does  the  world  ever  think 
She  is  "  somebody's  child  ?" 
Is  the  parable  dead 
Which  Christ  gave  as  His  own  : 
Only  those  without  sin 
Should  cast  the  first  stone  ? 
Has  the  world  lost  its  soul 
In  the  race  after  gold  ? 
Is  this  life  but  a  waste. 
Bare,  treeless,  and  cold  ? 

W^hoe'er  we  may  be, 
We  are  all  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Let  us  strive  all  we  can 
To  do  some  little  good, 
Assisting  each  other 
Through  life's  fretful  zone, 
Remembering  there's  One 
Who  takes  care  of  His  own. 

If  we  each  take  our  part 

In  the  great  moral  plan. 

To  aid  in  the  progress 

And  welfare  of  man. 

Then,  though  poor  we  are  rich, 

Whilst  the  rich  may  be  poor 

Who  are  out  when  true  need 

Knocks  in  vain  at  the  door. 
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A   LITTLE    BAND   OF   GOLD. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  dearest  Grannie, 

Where  you  got  those  lovely  rings  ? 

It  is  nice  to  be  you,  Grannie, 

And  to  have  such  pretty  things. 

Shall  I  have  rings  like  those,  Grannie, 

When  I  am  big  like  you  ; 

Shall  I  have  that  little  gold  one 

Beside  the  Red  and  Blue  ? 

Just  let  me  try  them  on,  Grannie, 

And  see  how  they  will  fit, 

I  know  they're  much  too  big  for  me, 

But  I  don't  mind  that  a  bit." 

Then  Cissy  tried  the  rings  on 

First  the  red  and  then  the  blue. 
"  There  is  one  more  still,  dear  Grannie, 

1  should  like  to  try  that  too." 
"  Not  that  one,  darling  Cissy, 

That  little  band  of  gold, 

I  received  it  in  my  girlhood, 

And  I  love  it  now  I'm  old. 

The  one  who  gave  it,  darling, 

Was  noble,  kind,  and  true, 

I  hope  some  one  as  noble 

May  give  a  ring  to  you. 

It's  part  of  a  great  life  story, 

And  it  must  not  leave  my  hand 

Until  I  leave  you,  darling. 

To  seek  a  better  land. 

I  sometimes  think,  dear  Cissy, 

When  I  see  the  sun  sink  West, 

I  shall  soon  be  with  its  giver 

In  the  land  of  peace  and  rest. 
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My  life's  a  tattered  book,  dear, 
Yours  new,  and  fresh,  and  bright, 
You  are  bidding  life  '  good  morning,' 
I  am  bidding  earth  *  good  night,' 
And  when  you  are  grown  up,  Cissy, 
And  I  have  long  been  dead. 
You  perhaps  may  tell  your  children 
What  dear  old  Grannie  said." 

'Tis  years  ago  since  Grannie 
Crossed  to  the  land  of  light. 
And  my  little  darling  Cissy, 
Makes  the  same  request  to-night. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  those  rings,  Mother,' 
Said  my  little  five-year  old. 
She  pointed  to  the  plain  one, 
A  little  band  of  gold. 
It  brought  me  back  an  eventide 
In  the  olden,  golden  years ; 
And  I  told  the  child  the  story 
Amidst  a  flood  of  tears. 


IS    LIFE   WORTH    LIVING? 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living  .'' 

Is  the  catch-word  of  to-day, 
Yet  no  one's  ever  satisfied. 

Be  they  prosperous  as  they  may. 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living  ? 

Has  become  the  daily  cry, 
But  how  very  few  are  ready 

When  they're  called  upon  to  die  I 
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And  how  few  who  e'er  look  cheerful 
When  the  King  of  death  appears  ! 

That  show  no  sign  of  terror, 
Be  they  old  or  young  in  years  ! 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living 

When  things  are  far  from  grand, 

When  all  your  clamorous  creditors 
Are  making  their  demand  ? 

When  the  baby  keeps  on  squalling 
The  blessed  long  night  through, 

And  you  walk  about  on  tin-tacks 

Whilst  you're  looking  for  your  shoe  ? 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living 

When  you  can't  find  peace  or  rest 

All  through  "  that  wretched  cucumber  " 
Which  you  "  ate,  but  can't  digest  "  ? 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living 

When  your  ducks  all  turn  out  drakes, 
And  when  people  speak  about  you 

As  a  man  of  "  no  great  shakes  "  ? 

Is  life  really  worth  the  living 

When  a  frightful  gout  you've  got, 

When  the  servant  drops  the  poker 
Just  upon  the  tender  spot  ? 

And  you  wish  her  merry  Xmas 

In  a  manner  one  can  guess, 
And  the  words  you  use  that  moment 

Would  not  look  well  in  the  Press  ? 

Is  lite  really  v/orth  the  living 

When  your  cash  and  credit's  low, 

And  when  no  one  seems  to  know  you, 
As  they  did  once  long  ago  ? 
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Is  life  really  worth  the  living 

When  you've  lost  all  made  it  dear, 

And  misfortune  dogs  your  footsteps 
Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year  ? 


Yes,  life's  always  worth  the  living, 

Taking  in  each  vain  regret ; 
As  for  me,  I'm  quite  contented. 

It's  the  best  world  I've  seen  yet. 

The  ones  who  grumble  mostly 

Have  neither  right  or  cause  ; 
They've  thrown  away  their  chances, 

And  scoffed  at  nature's  laws. 

Life  is  really  well  worth  living. 
And,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs, 

Every  picture  must  be  shaded, 
Life  has  smiles  as  well  as  frowns. 

Taking  one  thing  with  another — 
And  you  must  admit  it's  true — 

We  get  a  lot  more  good  things 
Than  we're  quite  entitled  to. 

If  there's  pain  there's  lots  of  pleasure, 
Some  are  bright  days,  some  are  sad, 

And  the  world  contains  its  mixture 
Of  the  good  as  well  as  bad. 

The  people  who  act  rashly 
Are  the  first  ones  to  upbraid, 

And  are  cowards  when  they  have  to  face 
The  troubles  they  have  made. 

When  you  feel  inclined  to  grumble, 
Always  keep  these  Viords  in  view  ; 

If  your  lot  is  hard,  remember 

There  are  thousands  worse  than  you 
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"OUR   SECRET   FOE." 

There's  an  enemy  amongst  us 
Whom  we  all  profess  to  hate  ; 

He  begins  his  labours  early, 
And  he  always  sits  up  late. 

You  will  find  him  in  Society, 
Even  in  the  servants'  hall ; 

You  will  find  him  in  the  cottage, 
At  the  banquet  and  the  ball. 

He  helps  divorce  proceedings. 
He  causes  tears  and  strife. 

He's  the  greatest  curse  existing 
In  every  walk  of  hfe. 

He  has  blasted  reputations. 
Always  finds  a  ready  slave, 

He's  the  greatest  wretch  we  know  of 
'Tween  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

If  death  be  the  price  of  murder, 

I  really  fail  to  see 
Why  this  dark  Ananias 

Is  allowed  to  go  scot-free  ! 

I'm  told  the  ladies  like  him, 

That  he  wears  the  finest  clothes, 

And  he  seems  to  find  a  welcome 
Almost  everywhere  he  goes. 

Though  related  to  the  Devil, 

He's  received  with  pomp  and  pride, 

And  to  afternoon  tea  circles 
They  invite  him  far  and  wide. 
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As  for  purity  and  honour, 

He  considers  these  fair  game ; 

And  he  hurls  out  all  his  venom 
On  the  best  and  brightest  name. 

He's  thus  allowed  to  flourish 
Unpunished  and  unchecked, 

And  if  we  pet  this  tiger 
Why  what  can  we  expect  ? 

Has  no  one  got  the  courage 

To  track  him  to  his  lair, 
And  whenever  he  is  met  with 

To  slay  him  then  and  there  ? 

His  name  is  Mr.  Scandal, — 
You  have  heard  his  name  before  : 

If  he  ever  calls  upon  you 
Just  show  the  wretch  the  door. 

There  are  few  of  us  much  better 
Than  we  really  ought  to  be, 

And  he  doesn't  much  improve  us 
When  he  speaks  of  you  and  me. 

Both  in  male  and  female  clothing 
You  will  often  find  him  dressed, 

Though  he's  always  vile  and  slimy. 
Take  him  even  at  his  best. 
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ONLY. 

(Re-published  front  the  "  KJiaH"  number  of  "  The  Royal 
Magazine  ") 

Only  a  piece  of  mountain  moss, 
Withered,  and  old,  and  dry  ; 
Only  a  simple  souvenir 
Of  the  dear  dead  days  gone  by. 
Only  a  portrait  old  and  dim, 
Hallowed  by  silent  tears  ; 
Only  one  of  the  links  of  love. 
Torn  from  the  chain  of  years. 
Only  another  broken  heart — 
That  is  if  a  heart  can  break — 
Only  a  soul  on  the  sea  of  life. 
Adrift  for  another's  sake. 
Only  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  years, 
Turned  by  the  hand  of  time  ; 
Only  a  page  of  dreary  prose, 
Where  words  refuse  to  rhyme. 
Only  a  dream  of  the  days  gone  by, 
A  dream  of  a  love-lit  past ; 
Only  a  vision,  born  of  youth, 
A  vision  too  bright  to  last. 
Only  the  same  old  story,  told 
Just  in  the  same  old  way  ; 
Only  a  vow  at  twilight  made, 
That  died  with  dawn  of  day. 
Only  a  storm  on  the  tide  of  years, 
A  wreck  on  a  rock-bound  shore ; 
Only  a  winter  wild  and  white. 
And  the  dream  of  life  is  o'er. 
Only  d.  life-line  cast  adrift 
On  the  river  of  earthly  ^ighs  ; 
Only  a  sun  in  Shadow-land, 
Then  weary  daylight  dies, 
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THE   WARRIOR'S    REVERIE. 

(Re-puhlishcd from  ^^The  Royal  Magazine,''  Christmas,  1900.) 

When  the  day  has  donned  night's  mantle, 

And  the  liour  of  rest  is  nigh  ; 

When  the  starry  lights  of  heaven, 

Shine  their  brightest  in  the  sky  ; 

When  the  camp-fire's  burning  brightly, 

And  the  day's  hard  fight  is  o'er, 

I  shall  see,  in  star-lit  visions, 

Faces  on  my  native  shore. 

Loving  memories  will  cheer  me. 

Drifting  from  across  the  foam. 

Coming  from  the  love-lit  bygones, 

Sweet  forget-me-nots  of  home. 

Like  twin  roses  in  the  summer. 

We  were  brought  up  side  by  side. 

It  was  May  amongst  the  blossoms. 

And  love's  boat  was  on  the  tide. 

Tell  my  mother  when  you  see  her, 

God  is  with  us  in  the  fight. 

And  her  last  good-bye  shall  cheer  me. 

Through  war's  dark  and  troubled  night. 

If  I  fall,  console  her  gently, 

And  in  accents  soft  and  low, 

Say  I  died  for  King  and  Country, 

With  my  face  towards  the  foe. 

Love  shall  set  our  thoughts  to  music, 

And  when  shadows  eastward  cast. 

Then  our  life  and  love  for  ever 

Shall  be  blended  with  the  past. 

When  the  war-clouds  have  passed  over, 

When,  my  love,  we  meet  again, 

It  will  be  like  April  blossoms. 

Kissed  by  sunshine  after  rain. 
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Should  I  fall  amidst  the  battle 
For  the  old  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
When  I  reach  that  distant  haven, 
I  will  watch  and  wait  for  you. 
I  will  wait  to  meet  you,  darling. 
Far  beyond  life's  moaning  tide. 
Heaven  itself  would  scarce  be  heaven, 
If  you  were  not  by  my  side. 


THE    BLOCKADE    RUNNER. 

{A  story  of  the  Ameviccin  Civil  War). 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  children  ? 
It's  a  romance  of  three  lives, 
About  a  friend  and  a  sweetheart, 
A  mother,  and  best  of  wives. 
It  was  in  the  early  'Sixties 
Our  factory  closed  its  gates, 
When  Bill  and  I  together 
Worked  our  passage  to  the  States. 
We  landed  in  New  York  city — 
The  North  and  South  were  foes  ; 
Upon  the  great  slave  question 
They'd  already  come  to  blows. 
No  chance  of  making  money 
In  the  usual  way  of  trade, 
But  we  heard  of  fortunes  being  won 
By  running  the  Blockade. 

Disguised,  we  arrived  at  Charleston, 

And  joined  a  cotton  boat ; 

She  was  called  the  "  Ocean  Greyhound," 

The  finest  ship  afloat. 

We  made  six  trips,  but  the  seventh 

Was  the  liveliest  and  the  last ; 

That  scene  will  ever  linger 

In  the  mem'ry  of  the  past,  p 
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As  we  got  outside  the  harbour, 
A  Northern  gunboat  lay 
Waiting  for  us  beyond  the  bar, 
Blocking  our  right  of  way. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  came  the  challenge, 
All  was  as  silent  as  the  dead  ! 
A  signal  in  the  engine  room 
Rang  out  :     "  P^ill  speed  ahead  !  " 
Bang  came  a  shot  from  the  cruiser, 
Her  guns  belched  fires  of  hell. 
Her  bullets  riddled  our  smoke  stack, 
And  our  foremast  snapped  and  fell. 
My  life-long  friend  lay  moaning — 
Ilb'd  been  struck  by  the  falling  mast, 
And  there  on  the  starless  ocean 
My  dear  chum  breathed  his  last. 

That  night  the  Yankee  skipper 

He  raved  and  stamped  and  swore 

He'd  put  us  under  water, 

Or  run  our  boat  ashore. 

Out  we  shot  into  the  darkness. 

With  the  gunboat  on  our  lee. 

Our  ship  dashed  like  a  frightened  steed 

Straight  for  the  open  sea. 

In  the  faint  grey  light  of  morning. 
The  man  on  look  out  cried  : 
"  The  gunboat's  overhauling  us, 
She's  just  on  our  starboard  side." 
It  was  a  fearful  moment. 
The  skipper  bit  his  lip, 
And  sAvore  by  the  God  above  him 
They  should  never  have  his  ship. 
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"  Out  with  all  the  bunting, 
If  there  must  he  one  ship  less, 
And  we've  got  to  meet  King  Neptune, 
We'll  meet  him  in  full  dress." 

"  Heave  to  that  blockade  runner, 
Haul  down  that  rebel  rag," 
Our  skipper  hissed  out :  *'  Never! 
We'll  go  down  with  the  flag." 
Just  then  a  loud  explosion 
Brcke  on  the  new  born  day — 
The  gunboat  burst  her  boiler, 
So  we  got  right  clean  away. 

After  a  stormy  passage 

We  reached  our  native  strand  ; 

I  bade  good-bye  to  iny  shipmates 

And  settled  down  on  land. 

I  called  on  my  old  friend's  sweetheart. 

And  broke  the  news  to  Nell, 

And  as  I  told  my  story. 

She  swooned  away  and  fell. 

"At  least  six  months,"  said  the  doctor, 
•*You  must  be  prepared  to  wait 

Before  the  brain  recovers 

Again  its  normal  state." 

But  Nell  at  last  got  better. 

And  in  two  years  and  a  day 

Bill's  friend  became  her  husband 

In  the  "  merry  month  of  May." 

In  the  letter  Bill  had  written, 

The  one  he  gave  to  me. 

He  told  Nell  of  his  wishes 

The  ni^ht  he  died  at  sea,  p2 
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"  Whom  did  the  lady  marry  ?  " 
Said  blue  eyed  little  Nell, 

"  You  must  ask  your  mother,  darling. 
She  knows  the  story  well. 
TIere  comes  your  mother,  Nelly, 
Bill's  sweetheart,  long  ago. 
If  you  ask  her  she  will  tell  you 
Just  what  you  wish  to  know." 

We've  lived  and  loved  together 
Through  life's  sunshine  and  its  gale  ; 
And  that  completes  the  story 
Of  the  blockade  runner's  tale. 


WILL    HE    RETURN? 

Will  he  return  when  war  is  done  ? 
Will  he  return,  My  Son,  My  Son  ? 
Will  he  again  these  arms  entwine  ? 
Will  Victory's  star  upon  him  shine  ? 
And  shall  I  feel  his  hand  in  mine 
As  in  the  days  of  "auld  lang  syne  "? 
I  yield  him  to  his  King  with  pride, 
A  Mother's  grief  I  feign  would  hide, 
This  I  can  say,  whate'er  befall, 
I  gave  him  up  at  duty's  call. 
When  England's  foes  are  at  the  gate, 
Our  duty  is  the  King  and  Stat^, 
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"  DON'T   TURN    THAT   PICTURE 
TO    THE   WALL." 

In  life's  old  picture  gallery 

There  are  paintings  rich  and  rare, 
And  I  will  try  and  tell  you 

Of  two  that  I  saw  there. 
The  picture  called  "  Humanity  " 

I  liked  the  best  of  all ; 
It  was  a  grand  old  picture 

That  should  never  face  the  wall. 

Don't  turn  that  picture  to  the  wall, 
It  was  painted  by  the  Father  of  us  all ; 
It  will  live  till  earth  is  done, 
Till  the  world  has  lost  its  sun. 
So  don't  turn  that  picture  to  the  wall. 

The  fire  was  raging  fierce  and  strong, 

The  flames  were  leaping  wild, 
When  a  mother  dashed  within  the  walls 

To  save  her  darling  child  ; 
The  child  was  saved  to  life  and  love, 

The  mother  found  her  grave, 
The  burning  timbers  struck  her  down. 

And  none  could  help  or  save. 

I  saw  a  merry,  thoughtless  child, 

Playing  upon  the  rail. 
When  suddenly  the  signal's  flash 

Announced  the  coming  mail. 
One  of  our  hardy  suns  of  toil, 

Seeing  the  train  in  view, 
Gave  up  his  life  to  save  the  child  ; 

That  deed's  recorded  too. 
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TIME,  THE    FERRYMAN. 

The  boat  was  launched  from  the  silv'ry  strand, 
Old  Time,  the  boatman,  in  command  ; 
Quoth  he,  "  I'm  pilot  in  every  clime, 
And  I'll  ferry  you  over  the  Sea  of  Time." 
The  sun  went  down,  and  the  clouds  looked  black, 
And  I  asked  the  boatman  to  row  me  back  ; 
"  Our  course  is  forward,"  he  answered  me, 
*'  And  the  land  we've  left  none  twice  shall  see." 

Pull,  pull  away,  the  tide  is  on  the  flow, 

And  days  both  bright  and  stormy  for  ever  come 

and  go  ; 
The  waves  of  joy  and  sorrow  break  on  the  sea 

of  years. 
We    must    pull,  pull   away,  through    sunshine, 

storm,  and  tears. 

Strange  ships  are  seen  on  the  troubled  sea — 
(And  mark  them  well  as  you  sail  with  me) — 
Some  are  dismantled  and  tempest  tost. 
Their  course  unknown  and  compass  lost — 
But  all  are  bound  for  the  endless  West, 
The  haven  of  peace  and  eternal  rest ; 
Though  long  be  the  way,  and  the  ocean  wide, 
There's  an  anchorage  safe  on  the  other  side. 
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SHIPS  THAT  SAIL  IN  THE  NIGHT." 

Music  by  F.  Osmond  Carr,  m.a.,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon. 

Yonder  stands  a  lonely  mother, 

By  the  open  cottage  door, 
Thinking  of  the  absent  wand'rer. 

Will  she  meet  her  boy  once  more  ? 
Is  his  bark  now  steering  homeward, 

Ploughing  through  the  silv'ry  foam  ? 
Does  the  sailor  know  she's  waiting, 

Watching,  for  his  coming  home  ? 

Ships  that  sail  in  the  night, 

When  all  the  world's  at  rest  ; 
Some  are  bound  for  the  Eastern  shore, 

And  some  are  bound  for  the  West. 
Ships  that  sail  in  the  night. 

Over  the  troubled  tide  ; 
"  Bearing  joys  and  sorrows  o'er 

The  ocean  wild  and  wide." 

O'er  the  foam,  behold  yon  sailor. 

Full  of  hope  and  spirits  bright ; 
Homeward  bound  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Longing  for  the  harbour  light  ; 
Thinking  fondly  of  a  mother 

On  his  dear  old  native  shore. 
And  the  welcome  there  to  greet  him, 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

There's  a  dark-eyed  little  maiden, 

Looking  out  across  the  main. 
Sighing  for  her  absent  lover. 

Longing  for  his  smiles  again. 

There's  a  good  ship  in  tlie  harbour, 

And  the  motlier  dries  her  tear;:., 
And  the  maiden  meets  her  sweetheart, 

"  After  many  roving  years." 
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THE    PRESENT    AGE. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Greece, 

Or  when  Rome  was  at  its  best, 
When  we  were  quite  benighted,  in 

This  island  of  the  West, 
The  ancients  made  a  mighty  noise, 

They  held  imperial  sway, 
But  they  couldn't  hold  a  candle 

To  the  doings  of  to-day. 

The  ironclads  of  England, 

Would  be  awkward  foes  to  meet ; 
To  face  such  enemies  as  these, 

What  price  an  ancient  fleet  ? 
Could  the  Greek  and  Roman  legions 

Match  our  armies  of  to-day, 
With  our  up-to-date  inventions  ? 

Good  old  Julius  Caasar,  say. 

The  triumphs  of  this  glorious  age, 

The  brightest  and  the  best. 
Blot  out  the  ancient  marvels, 

With  the  wonders  of  the  West. 
When  old  Timt  shall  tell  the  story, 

And  the  present  age  is  o'er, 
It  will  be  found  no  age  like  this 

Was  ever  known  before. 
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A    GOLDEN    WEDDING. 

Just  bring  out  the  ledger  and  day-book  of  life, 
Refer  to  the  page  headed — "  Husband  and  Wife"  ; 
Make  up  the  grand  total  of  years  that  have  flown, 
And  note  the  grand  balance  God's  mercy  has  shown. 

'Tis  fifty  long  years  since  they  stood  side  by  side, 
With  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
The  capital — Love — has  increased  year  by  year, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  with  nothing  to  fear. 

The  sweet  olive-branches  this  wedding  has  brought 
Stand,  pledges  of  fondness  in  heart,  life,  and  thought, 
Linking  parents  with  all  that  is  sweet  in  the  past, 
True  life-lines  of  love,  while  earth's  journey  shall  last. 

May  their  days  yet  remaining  be  long  in  the  land, 
An  abundance  of  blessings  be  ever  at  hand. 
Inspiring  each  heart  with  that  Heaven  born  bliss. 
Like  the  mother's  last  smile  and  the  lover's  first  kiss. 

When  years  in  their  fulness  shall  guide  them  to  rest. 
And  the  sunshine  of  earth  slowly  fades  in  the  West, 
When  this  work-a-day  world  and  its  troubles  are  past, 
May  they  all  meet  together  in  Homeland  at  last. 


THE   SOLDIER'S    MESSAGE. 

One  of  old  England's  bravest  sons 

Lay  dying  on  the  field. 
And  tho'  his  wounds  were  many,  still 

His  heart  was  loth  to  yield. 

He  lay  and  cheered  his  comrades  on. 

Advancing  to  the  fi^ht, 
"  Go  on",  he  cried,  "  the  foemen  yield. 

For  God  defends  thft  lij^ht." 
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A  comrade  stood  beside  him  there, 

And  took  his  last  farewell, 
And  the  messages  the  soldier  sent 

To  those  he  lov'd  so  well : 

"  Tell  mother  that  I  faced  the  foe, 
How  victory  was  nigh 
When  I  received  that  summons  dread 
Which  no  man  can  defy. 

"  Tell  her  that  we  shall  meet  again 
Upon  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  farewell  words  no  more  are  heard, 
Where  parting  days  are  o'er. 

"  Tell  sister  Kate  I  fighting  fell. 
Against  old  Jingland's  foes, 
And  in  the  hour  of  triumph  found 
A  battleiield's  repose. 

♦'  There's  one,  too,  1  would  have  you  see. 
Whose  smiles  to  me  were  dear, 
Tell  her,  tho'  seas  between  us  roll, 
I  see  her  image  here. 

"  I  see  the  sun  still  shining  on 
The  cottage  and  the  green, 
The  village,  and  the  walks  of  old, 
In  life's  first  happy  scene. 

«*  I  still  had  hopes  to  see  that  face 
So  full  of  joy  and  truth, 
The  brightest  sunshine  of  the  past, 
My  guiding  star  of  youth. 

"  Tell  her,  that  whilst  I  speak  to  you, 
My  life  is  ebbing  fast  ; 
In  yon  haven  I  shall  meet  her 
When  death's  cold  flood  is  past. 
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"  Tell  my  schoolmates  when  3'ou  see  them, 
Each  dear  and  early  friend — 
Those  buds  which  memory  ripens 
As  age  and  life  extend — 

"  Tell  them  that  I  for  England  died, 
And  like  a  Briton  fell, 
And  thus  I'd  be  remember'd  aye, 
By  those  who  knew  me  well. 

"  Say,  'midst  the  battle's  clash  and  roar. 
Whilst  shot  and  shell  were  hurled, 
I  joined  the  Great  Commander's  troop 
In  yon  bright  starry  world." 


The  night  of  death  was  closing  fast, 

And  as  the  sun  sank  West, 
A  last  farewell  he  bade  me  there, 

And  found  a  soldier's  rest. 

'Twas  in  the  lonely  twilight 

We  made  a  simple  grave, 
And  left  him  with  his  comrades  there. 

Sleeping  amongst  the  brave. 

Feet  to  the  foe  we  placed  him, 

With  his  Bible  at  his  side ; 
A  soldier  and  a  Christian  true. 

Our  faithful  comrade  died. 

The  above  was  one  of  my  earliest  attempts  at  veysijj cation, 
and  I  have  since  discoveyed  that  there  is  a  considerable 
similayity  of  ideas  between  this  poem  and  one  on  the  same 
subject  written  by  my  illnstyions  namesake,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  which  was  doubtless  the  unconscious  source  of  my 
inspiration. — 5.  N. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  CARD. 

Five  Years  Old  To-day. 

My  little  boy  in  velvet ! 

You've  given  us  quite  a  shock, 
It  seems  almost  as  sudden 

As  the  postman's  double  knock. 

When  I  came  down  this  morning 
I  heard  your  mother  say, 
'■  Our  little  bright  eyed  darling 
Is  five  o'clock  to-day  !  " 

You're  woven  in  our  heart-strings 

Like  music  round  a  song, 
And  the  melody  grows  sweeter 

As  each  New  Year  comes  along. 

And  your  merry  little  prattle 
Sounds  to  us  a  sacred  tune, 

Like  the  birds  of  golden  summer 
Warbling  soft  in  days  of  June. 

It  is  now  five  years,  my  darling. 

Since  our  home  was  blessed  with  you, 

And  our  one  wish  for  the  future 
Is  that  you  be  brave  and  true. 

Each  year  will  bring  you  nearer 

To  manhood's  full  estate, 
May  guardian  angels  guide  you 

Direct  to  duty's  gate. 

May  honour  be  your  watchword, 

Your  faith  a  steadfast  rock. 
Is  the  wish  of  those  who  love  you, 

Little  man  of  five  o'clock. 
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And  in  the  years  that  follow, 
When  we  are  old  and  grey, 

May  you  be  just  as  loving 
As  at  five  o'clock  to-day. 

Life's  full  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
But  fail  not  by  the  way; 

May  your  troubles  ne'er  be  greater 
Than  at  five  o'clock  to-day. 


A    WELCOME    TO    THE    C.  I.  V.s 

Enrolled  ist  January,   1900.  Returned  2gfh  October,   1900. 

Dedicated  to  General  Mnckinncn,  the  Otticers,  Non-commissicned 

Officers  and  Men  of  the  above  gallant  Regiment. 

What  means  this  great  ovation,  this  ringing  British  Cheer  ? 

It  is  a  royal  welcome,  the  C.  I.  V.s  are  here ! 

"  Well  done,  my  lads !  "  I  hear  folk  say,  amid  the  surging 

throng. 
This  is  the  way  we  Britons  sing  a  well-earned  victory  song. 
In  London  South,  in  London  North,   in   London   East  and 

West, 
Here's  welcome  to  the  gallant  boys  who've  nobly  done  their 

best ; 
It  is  the  C.  I.  V.s,  my  lads— God  bless  them  one  and  all ! 
Who    answered    with    such    ardour    to   the   great    "  White 

Mother's  "  call. 
To  those  who  called  them  "  feather-beds,"  they've  given  back 

the  lie  ; 
It  was  for  Britain's  honour  they  went  out,  to  do  or  die. 
Thus  let  your  voices  echo  through  England's  valleys  green, 
For  "Auld  Lang  Syne  "  we  welcome  back  these  "  Soldiers  of 

the  Queen." 
Can  we  forget  these  lads  of  ours  who  nobly  fighting  fell 
For  the  colours  of  Old  England — the  flag  they  loved  so  well  ? 
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FATHER   TIME. 

As  I  stood  beside  the  restless  sea,  upon  a  distant  shore, 

I  saw  the  blue  waves   sport   and  play,  I  heard  the  billows 

roar ; 
There  in  my  lonely  reverie,  I  viewed  life's  hopes  and  fears ; 
The  pictures  of  the  past  I  saw — the   scenes  of  bygone  years. 
When  lo!  An  old  man  grave  and  grey  drew  gently  near  to  me, 
And  ask'd  me  why  I  stood  and  mus'd,  beside  the  troubled  sea? 
Had  my  life  known  disappointments,  or  met  with  blighted  days? 
Or  had  I  walked  'mid  unsafe  paths  on  life's  uncertain  ways  ? 
Had  I  placed  my  hopes  on  friendship,  believing  it  a  prize, 
And  perhaps  too  soon  discover'd  how  quickly  friendship  dies  ? 
Had  I  play'd  the  part  of  lover,  and  found,  alas  !  too  soon 
That  love  is  but  a  passing  dream,  as  changeful  as  the  moon  ? 
The  old  man  so  impress'd  me,  I  longed  to  ask  his  name, 
The  history  of  his  own  career,  the  land  from  whence  he  came. 
His  locks  hung  down  his  shoulders  like  waves  of  silver  sea. 
And  I  wondered,  deeply  wondered,  who  this  patriarch  might 

be. 
I  said,"  Pray  tell  me,  stranger,  is  your  path  from  sorrows  free, 
HAveyoH  met  with  strange  adventures  upon  life's  stormy  sea? 
Hsiveyou  mourned  friendship  unreturn'd,  or  played  the  turtle 

dove 
And  found  your  path  with   briars  filled,  in  your  first  days  of 

love?" 
The  stranger  then  made  answer  thus,  and  said  :  "  My  dear 

young  friend, 
I  saw  the  world  created,  and  alas  !  must  see  it  end. 
You  wonder  who  I  am,"  he  said,  with  countenance  sublime, 
"  I  am  the  World's  Recorder,  and  they  call  me  Father  Time. 
All  men  must  square  accounts  with    me — the  monarch  and 

the  slave. 
My  record  deals  with  all  things  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
As  the  new   years  dawn  and  pass  away  my  heart  delights 

to  learn 
Of  the  joy  there  is  in  Heaven  on  each  prodigal's  return, 
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Whene'er  I  see  a  good  man  fall,  it  fills  my  heart  with  pain, 
I  write  it  down  in  sorrow,  and  I  blush  to  see  the  stain  ; 
Those  who  appreciate  my  gifts,  will  find  in  me  a  friend, 
On  the  day  of  that  great  audit,  when  all  things  have  an  end. 
There  sin  and  its  excuses  will  at  last  be  fairly  tried, 
And  my  proofs  must  sway  the  verdict,  they  cannot  be  denied. 
I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  when  that  mission's  o'er, 
I  return  my  seals  to  Providence,  then  I  am  Time  no  more. 
I've  seen  hopes  for  ever  blighted,  and  merit  often  spurned. 
The  claims  of  love  rejected  and  friendship  unreturned  ; 
Right  often  trampled  under  foot,  and  innocence  oppressed. 
And  vice  arrayed  in  purple  robes,  and  honour  meanly  dressed. 
I  have  seen  the  world's  great   heroes,  of  pride  and  earthly 

fame, 
Surrender  life  and  honours,  to  death's  relentless  claim  : 
The  famous  Alexander,  who  still  for  conquests  sighed, 
I  saw  his  birth,  his  reign  on  earth,  and  watched  him  as  he  died; 
His  soul  had  all  a  hero's  pride,  and  cradled  midst  the  brave, 
Weeping  still  for  worlds  to  conquer,  yet  to  Bacchus  died  a 

slave. 
A  famous  Queen  once  bade  me  stay — of  ancient  Tudor  race — 
She  offered  me  her  Kingdom,  for  five  brief  minutes'  grace  ; 
Death's   Angel  stood  beside  her  there,  she  sighed :  *  do  not 

depart. 
The  shameful  loss  of  Calais  will  be  'graven  on  my  heart  ! ' 
In  a  moment  all  was  over,  the  haughty  soul  had  fled. 
The  heart  which  ne'er  knew^  pity,  lay  numbered  with  the  dead." 


I  parted  here  with  Father  Time,  this  resolution  made  : 
I  would  profit  by  the  Vv'i.sdom  which  the  old  man  had  conveyed, 
I  would  utilise  the  moments,  the  minutes,  and  the  days, 
That  when  I  next  met  Father  Time,  I  might  ensure  his  praise. 
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I  woke,  no  one  was  near  me,  I  wonder'd  where  I'd  been, 
The  sun  was  passed  meridian,  as  I  pondered  o'er   my  dream  ; 
In  an  arm  chair  I  had  slumbered  o'er  an  open  book  of  rhyme, 
These  words  appeared  before  me,  "  Footprints  on  the  Sands 
of  Time." 


HONEST  JOE. 

What's  the  use  to  growl  and  grumble 
Though  you  travel  near  and  far, 

You  must  take  life  as  you  find  it. 
You  must  take  things  as  they  are. 

People  talk  of  independence, 
There  is  no  such  thing  on  earth, 
"  We  depend  on  one  another 

For  what  life  is  truly  worth." 

I  am  not  a  man  of  money. 

But  I  pay  just  as  I  go, 
And  the  neighbours  simply  know  me 

By  the  name  of  "  Honest  Joe." 

To  the  world  I'm  not  beholden 

For  either  gift  or  loan, 
I  try  each  day  to  pay  my  way. 

And  what  I've  got  I  own. 

The  folks  I  meet  in  business. 

Believe  in  what  I  say. 
That  is  something  to  be  proud  of 

In  this  hard  world  of  to-day. 

Every  crook  is  bound  to  tumble 
Whether  he  be  great  or  small, 

And  the  straight  way  is  the  safe  way 
And  the  best  one  after  all, 
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In  all  my  words  and  dealings 
'Tis  my  motto  and  my  plan 

Not  to  do  an  unkind  action, 
But  a  good  one  when  I  can. 

When  my  hard  day's  work  is  over 

I  can  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
And  I've  nothing  to  disturb  me, 

For  I  know  I've  done  my  best. 

As  for  my  dear  old  duchess,  ^ 

Why,  she  ain't  no  lady  fine. 

But  she  simply  goes  one  better, 
She  is  mine  and  only  mine. 

When  we  get  past  work  together, 

As  we  shall  do  at  the  last, 
Then  our  future  will  not  suffer, 

If  it's  measured  by  the  past. 

Of  course  we've  had  our  troubles, 
Where  are  the  folks  that  ain't  ? 

But  when  troubles  come  I  meet  them, 
And  I  don't  lie  down  and  faint. 

We'd  a  boy  as  fine  as  any 

That  in  England  could  be  found, 

'Twould  be  hard  to  find  his  equal 

If  you  searched  the  wide  world  round. 

One  day  he  took  it  in  his  head 

He  would  like  to  go  to  sea. 
But  he  didn't  ask  his  mother. 

And  he  said  no  word  to  me. 

He  shipped  right  off  for  Melbourne, 
Caught  by  the  great  gold  craze  ; 

And  the  poor  old  wife  she  lingered 
Between  life  and  death  for  days. 
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But  at  last  when  she  got  better, 
And  her  mind  was  clear  and  calm, 

We  agreed  that  a  sea  voyage 
Might  do  the  lad  no  harm. 

In  the  fall  he  came  to  see  us. 

You  may  guess  that  we  were  glad. 

And  'twas  said  by  all  the  neighbours, 
'Twas  the  making  of  the  lad. 

And,  my  word,  he  looked  a  clinker 

In  his  suit  of  navy  blue. 
He'd  learnt  to  spin  some  cuflfers, 

And  he  gave  us  one  or  two. 

He  had  been  four  years  a  sailor 
In  the  West  Australian  trade. 

But  that  service  didn't  suit  him. 
And  once  more  a  change  he  made. 

He  joined  an  Indian  clipper 
Trading  with  the  East  in  tea, 

On  her  voyage  out  she  foundered 
In  a  hurricane  at  sea. 

When  the  news  came  from  the  owners 
I  looked  at  the  dear  old  wife, 

But  I'd  not  the  heart  to  tell  her 
For  the  blow  might  mean  her  life. 

Yet  my  fond  old  lass,  God  bless  her, 
Felt  the  blow  for  years  and  years ; 

And  when  e'er  his  name  was  mentioned 
It  brought  back  pain  and  tears. 

One  Christmas  time,  years  after, 

A  friend  across  the  way 
Invited  us  together 

To  go  and  spend  the  day. 
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We'd  such  a  hearty  welcome, 

It  quite  cheered  up  the  wife  ; 
What  followed  we'll  remember 

As  long  as  we  have  life. 

Do  what  I  would  that  evening 
My  thoughts  all  turned  on  Joe, 

And  the  day  on  which  he  left  us 
Over  six  long  years  ago. 

'*  A  woman  wants  to  see  you, 
Just  for  half  a  minute,  Joe, 
She  has  got  a  message  for  you, 

And  it's  something  you  should  know." 

There  was  whispering, — then  silence, 
And  I  couldn't  make  things  out, 

And  at  last  began  to  wonder 
What  on  earth  it  was  about. 

'•  Can  I  see  you,  Joe,  a  minute  ? 
There's  a  man  across  the  way, 
A  chap  who  knew  your  son,  Joe, 
Has  arrived  this  very  day." 

I  wondered  what  the  news  was. 
When  I  heard  a  voice  say  "  Dad," 

And  there  before  me,  large  as  life, 
Stood  Joe,  our  long-lost  lad. 

He  was  saved,  the  sole  survivor 

Of  his  last  ill-fated  ship, 
Picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer, 

He  had  given  death  the  slip, 

'Twas  a  day  beyond  description. 
And  the  neighbours  wished  us  joy, 

'Twas  a  sight  for  men  and  angels 

When  the  mother  met  her  boy.  ta 
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THE   AFTER-LAND. 

Music  by  F.  Osmond  Carr,  m.a.,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon. 

It  was  eventide  and  the  sun  was  low, 
An  aged  man  with  a  brow  of  snow, 
Turned  his  face  to  the  glowing  West, 
And  sighed  for  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 
"  There  is  peace,"  he  said,  "  in  the  far  away, 
"  There  night  falls  asleep  in  the  arms  of  day, 
"  When  life  has  crossed  Time's  troubled  sea, 
"  There  is  rest  for  you  and  rest  for  me." 

Rest  and  peace  when  toils  are  o'er. 
Rest  and  peace  for  evermore  ; 
Though  clouds  may  frown  on  you  and  me 
There's  rest  and  peace  in  eternity. 

Iiidding  earth  farewell  with  upraised  eyes, 
He  sought  for  rest  'neath  celestial  skies. 
Leaving  the  world  with  all  its  strife, 
He  journeyed  to  the  land  of  life; 
And  softly  knocked  at  the  pilgrim's  gate. 
Weary  and  tired,  the  hour  was  late ; 
He  reached  the  haven  free  from  care, 
Where  all  is  bright  and  all  is  fair. 

"  My  loved  ones  all  are  here,  I  know, 
I  long  to  meet,  for  I  love  them  so." 
Angels  then  took  him  by  the  hand 
And  led  him  through  the  promised  land. 
And  there  beside  the  great  white  throne. 
The  old  man  saw  and  claimed  his  own. 
He  found,  upon  the  pilgrims'  strand, 
Rest  and  peace  in  the  After-land, 
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MEMORIES    GOLDEN. 

The  village  bells  of  early  years, 

I  love  their  pleasant  sound  ! 
Like  sentinels  of  old,  they  seem 

To  guard  the  hallowed  ground  ; 
The  tower  with  its  ivy'd  walls, 

And  fringed  with  moss  of  gold, 
At  even-tide  again  I  see, 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 

Ringing,  softly  ringing, 

Through  the  fleeting  years  ; 
Sometimes  bringing  gladness. 

Sometimes  bringing  tears, 
Sometimes  bringing  pleasure. 

Sometimes  bringing  pain 
O'er  the  sea  of  memory 

Back  to  me  again. 

They  bring  me  back  the  golden  days, 

With  faces  fond  and  true, 
The  fairy  land  of  childhood's  dreams. 

When  hearts  no  sorrow  knew. 
The  bells  I  heard  in  years  gone  by 

Recall  the  homestead  cot, 
And  write  upon  the  wanderer's  heart 

The  words  :  "  Forget-me-not." 

Ringing,  softly  ringing, 

Through  the  fleeting  years  ; 
Sometimes  bringing  gladness. 

Sometimes  bringing  tears. 
Sometimes  bringing  pleasure. 

Sometimes  bringing  pain 
O'er  the  sea  of  memory 

Back  to  me  aj^ain 
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"ALWAYS   BE   A   MAN." 

Pnblkhed  by  pei'mission  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Day. 
Sung  by  Mr.  Templar  Saxe. 

I  DREAMT  one  night  of  an  angel  face, 

So  noble,  sweet,  and  true, 
The  pilot  of  my  boyhood's  days, 

When  years  and  tears  were  few ; 
An  angel  form  appeared  to  me, 

Drew  gently  near  my  bed. 
And  whispered  low  like  the  long  ago, 

And  softly,  softly  said  : — 

You  may  not  be  a  statesman,  or  a  hero  of  renown. 
You  may  not  be  a  belted  earl,  or  wear  a  wig  and  gown, 
But  this  I  hope  you  will  be,  for  well  I  know  you  can, 
It  was  your  mother's  wish.  Jack,  "  Always  be  a  man  !  " 

I've  travelled  far  o'er  many  seas 

And  seen  lands  old  and  new  ; 
My  pockets  sometimes  filled  with  gold, 

And  sometimes  empty,  too ; 
Whate'er  my  lot  in  life  has  been, 

I've  borne  these  words  in  mind, 
These  echoes  from  the  Spirit-land, 

That  message  wise  and  kind. 

And  through  the  world,  from  East  to  West, 

And  whether  rich  or  poor. 
My  thoughts  have  always  found  their  way 

Back  to  the  old  home  shore. 
A  mother's  counsel  still  prevails, 

And  this  shall  be  my  plan 
Whate'er  befall,  in  all  and  all 

I'll  try  to  be  a  man. 
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"THINE    FOR   EVER." 

Music  by  Walter  Tilbury. 

Published  by  pennission  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Day, 

Sung  by  Miss  Alma  Jones. 


We  stood  together,  side  by  side, 

In  the  dear  old  love-Ht  glen  ; 
And  the  vows  we  made  as  lovers 

We've  ever  kept  since  then. 
The  lark  was  soaring  heavenward, 

And  his  carol  reached  the  sky. 
The  day  we  vowed  to  love  for  aye, 

My  love,  my  love,  and  I. 

Suns  may  rise,  and  suns  may  set. 
Hearts  be  sad,  and  eyes  be  wet, 
Still,  my  love,  I'll  ne'er  forget 

I  am  thine  for  ever. 

Our  locks  may  fade,  and  friends  grow  few. 

In  the  tide  of  coming  years, 
Still  love  shall  last,  though  life  be  passed 

In  changeful  joys  and  tears. 
Old  Time  may  break  the  glass  of  Youth, 

Bui  the  well-remembered  yore. 
Will  bring  us  back  the  sunshine. 

And  recall  our  youth  once  more. 
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WAKE    UP!    ENGLAND. 

Music  by 
F.  Osmond  Cakr,  m.a.,  Mub.  Doc,  Oxon. 

Published  by 
The  Quaver  Publishing  Company. 


We're  told  by  Charlie  Beresford 

Our  Navy's  incomplete, 
Though  we  hold  the  sway  in  numbers, 

Our  ships  are  obsolete. 
Who  dare  refute  this  state  of  things, 

The  Nation's  burning  shame? 
Someone  must  be  responsible, 

But  who  will  bear  the  blame  ? 
If  a  foreign  combination 

Brought  trouble  to  our  land, 
Whom  then  could  we  rely  upon 

To  lend  a  helping  hand  ? 
Could  we  depend  on  "  Uncle  Sam  "  ? 

We  hope  so  from  our  heart ; 
But  he  has  troubles  of  his  own. 

Which  bid  him  stand  apart. 

Wake  up  !  wake  up,  Old  England  , 

You've  been  too  long  asleep  ! 
Britannia,  you  must  hold  your  own 

On  land  and  on  the  deep. 
You've  rested  on  your  laurels 

Too  much,  as  facts  have  shown, 
So  now  prepare,  at  any  cost, 

To  stand — and  stand  alone  ! 
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Can  we  depend  on  Germany  ? 

We  fear  not,  by  the  past  ; 
Are  the  things  they  "  make  in  Germany  " 

All  "  warranted  to  last  "  ? 
Then  we'll  depend  upon  ourselves, 

The  past  has  plainly  shown 
We  MUST  be  up  and  doing, 

Stand  firm  upon  our  own  ! 
With  men  and  money  plenty, 

Why  should  there  be  delay  ? 
At  sea,  at  least,  let  us  maintain 

Our  ancient  right  of  way. 
The  time  has  come  for  action  now, 

Not  empty  words,  but  deeds  ! 
England  can  pay  for  what  she  wants, 

Then  give  her  what  she  needs. 

Let  us  protect  our  colonies, 

And  take  our  cue  from  Joe  ; 
And  safe-guard  our  inheritance  ; 

The  sands  are  running  low. 
The  foreign  nations'  tariff  laws 

Have  filch'd  our  trade  away. 
If  England  to  herself  is  true 

We  yet  shall  gain  the  day. 
To  put  our  Fleet  in  order 

And  hold  our  strength  at  sea, 
Our  Navy  should  be  stronger 

Than  any  other  three. 
When  these  reforms  are  carried  out, 

And  worn-out  ships  replaced, 
We're  ready  then  for  one  and  all. 

The  whole  world  can  be  faced. 


The  above  K'i?s  wviiien  early  in   igo2. 
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OUR    GENTLEMEN     RANKERS. 

The  magnificent  response  of  the  best  specimens  of  British  manhood  to 
their  country's  call  in  time  of  danger  will  form  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  self-denying  patriotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Hardships  willingly  undergone,  toil  and  privation  readily  endured  by 
many  of  the  nation's  noblest  scions,  as  ordinary  rankers,  may  surely 
be  taken  as  giving  the  lie  to  those  carping  critics  who  speak  of  the 
degeneracy  of  England. 

'Tis  said  that  British  chivalry 

Is  a  thing  of  days  gone  by  ; 

These  gentlemen  of  England 

Have  given  this  the  lie. 

Our  grand  Imperial  Yeomen, 

With  hearts  as  true  as  steel, 

All  rallied  round  the  colours 

On  their  country's  first  appeal. 

The  Homeland  Mounted  Volunteers 

Like  heroes  fought  and  died, 

They  showed  what  British  pluck  could  do 

When  most  severely  tried. 

They  bade  good-bye  to  friends  and  home, 

And  put  away  all  pride  ; 

Nobility  and  peasant  folk, 

Were  fighting  side  by  side. 

Each  man  stood  up  for  freedom, 

And  went  bravely  to  the  fore, 

A  proof  that  England's  chivalry 

Will  live  for  evermore. 

It  was  not  for  rank  nor  riches 

That  our  heroes  crossed  the  foam, 

They  went  to  fight  our  battles. 

Leaving  wealth  and  rank  at  home. 

The  bluest  blood  of  England 

Sailed  from  their  native  shore, 

Went  out  as  humble  rankers 

To  face  and  fight  the  Boer  ; 
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From  every  vale  and  hamlet, 
From  mountain,  town,  and  glen, 
With  eagerness  their  names  enrolled 
As  England's  fighting  men  : 
Eager  to  pluck  from  Britain's  brow 
The  canker  and  the  thorn  ; 
Their  deeds  shall  form  a  heritage 
For  Britons  yet  unborn. 


"A  DOMESTIC    PARADISE." 

The  field  for  female  industry  in  Canada  has  been  attradling  very 
considerable  attention  of  late.  Some  of  the  glowing  accounts  to 
hand  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life  of  the  domestic 
servant  in  that  favoured  land  is  embittered  by  an  absolute  minimum 
of  crumpled  rose-leaves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  same 
state  of  matters  as  undoubtedly  obtains  in  Australia  at  the  present 
moment  (March,  1903),  may  not  gain  a  footing  in  the  realms  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Snows.  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Antipodes  go  very 
far  in  insisting  on  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  consider 
themselves  entitled.  It  would  surely  be  well  for  them  to  remember 
that  the  time  may  come  when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
the  position  of  mistresses  themselves.     What  then  ? 

There's  at  last  a  good  time  coming 
For  our  girls  across  the  sea, 
They  get  any  wage  they  ask  for, 
And  the  hours  are  ten  to  three. 
The  fashion  out  in  Canada  : 
By  one  o'clock  you're  dressed, 
You  have  just  to  dust  the  pictures, 
The  mistress  does  the  rest. 
All  servants  in  that  happy  land 
Arc  of  the  highest  grade, 
And  if  the  work's  too  much  for  you 
You're  provided  with  a  maid. 
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This  is  the  place  for  Martha  Jane, 

Belinda,  Rose,  and  Fan, 

Your  bed  is  warmed  in  Winter 

With  a  copper  warming  pan. 

A  servant's  life  in  Canada 

Is  a  day-dream  of  the  best ; 

She's  waited  on  both  hand  and  foot 

As  soon  as  she  goes  West. 

And  if  she  feels  not  quite  the  thing, 

Has  a  slight  pain  in  the  head. 

The  mistress  does  the  household  work 

And  waits  on  her  in  bed. 

Whene'er  she  wants  a  holiday, 

This  she  need  only  name 

And  take  a  week,  a  month,  or  so, 

While  her  pay  goes  on  the  same. 

And  if,  by  chance,  she  falls  in  love, 

And  cares  to  mash  the  groom, 

The  master  and  the  mistress 

Give  up  their  best  front  room. 

The  boss  says  :  "  if  you  please,  Miss," 

By  the  wife  you're  called  :  "My  dear"  ; 

You  simply  order  what  you  want, 

With  none  to  interfere. 

As  to  making  beds,  or  washing  up, 

It's  a  most  unheard  of  thing, 

And  you're  sent  off  to  the  seaside 

When  there's  cleaning  in  the  Spring. 

The  mistress  darns  your  stockings, 

And  each  morning  does  your  hair  ; 

And  these  are  just  the  blessings 

You  will  find  when  you  get  there. 

Should  e'er  you  wish  to  make  a  change — 

Which  you're  quite  entitled  to — 

Just  give  the  mibtress  notice, 

For  she'll  never  give  it  you. 
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In  fact  it's  quite  a  paradise, 
The  fairest  earth  has  seen  ; 
A  maid-of-all-\vork  over  there 
Is  treated  Hke  a  queen. 
The  food  is  of  the  finest, 
You  enjoy  the  best  of  health  ; 
When  you  reach  this  Eldorado 
The  rest  you'll  find  yourself. 
You  may  run  across  some  squatter, 
And  then  become  a  wife, 
And  enjoy  the  best  society 
Known  in  Canadian  life. 


LADYSMITH. 

On  February  28th,  1900,  Lord  Dnndonald,  zvith  his  cavalry  brigade, 
entered  Ladysmith,  which  had  been  besieged  for  134  days. 

The  following  lines  were  written  after  a  brief  conversation  with  one  of 
our  Colonial  defenders  who  served  under  Sir  George  White,  and  was 
present  during  this  memorable  siege.  The  description  is  pretty  much 
in  his  own  language. 

The  trying  days  of  Ladysmith 
Stand  out  in  bright  relief ; 
The  bold  determination 
Of  the  warrior  who  was  chief, 
A  fine  old  Indian  soldier, 
God  bless  Sir  George  !  say  I, 
His  purpose  never  wavered, 
'Twas  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
We  had  many  anxious  brushes, 
Stiff  fightmg  in  galore. 
It  was  not  a  summer  holiday 
Facing  the  stubborn  Boer. 
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The  good  old  tars  of  England 

Kept  the  foemen  on  the  run, 

And  tickled  their  affections 

With  a  four-point-seven  gun. 

Both  day  and  night  our  sentries 

Had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 

For  the  Boers  were  mighty  cunning 

And  knew  iheir  way  about. 

By  Joubert  and  his  legions 

We  were  harassed  night  and  day, 

And  it  required  some  doing 

To  keep  the  Boers  at  bay. 

The  foes  inside  and  outside  too 

Required  the  greatest  care, 

But  in  every  trying  moment 

Sir  George  was  "  always  there." 

The  "  White  Man  "  of  South  Africa 

Is  a  man  of  iron  nerve. 

And  under  such  a  general 

Each  man  was  proud  to  serve. 

He  was  always  in  the  forefront 

Whene'er  we  had  a  fight, 

The  first  man  at  reveille 

And  the  last  to  say  "  good-night." 

I  was  with  him,  and  I  knew  him, 

And  the  riglit  of  truth  I  claim, 

And  every  man  at  Ladysmith 

I'm  sure  wdll  say  the  same. 

When  the  future  tells  the  story, 

Historians  will  write : 

For  "  Fortitude  and  British  pluck" 

Read  "  Ladysmith  and  White." 

Our  rations  dropped  down  week  by  week, 

The  food  supply  got  small, 

And  had  it  gone  much  lower 

We'd  have  had  no  grub  at  all. 
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But  our  General,  ever  cheerful, 

Gave  us  courage  day  by  day, 

And  so  the  weeks  and  even  months 

Changed  guard  and  passed  away. 

The  day  we  lost  that  regiment — 

I  mean  the  Boer  surprise — 

Sir  George  was  broken-hearted, 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes, 

But  he  took  the  burden  on  himself; 

Word  flashed  across  the  sea  : 

"  I  am  alone  responsible 

The  blame  must  fall  on  me." 

The  day  that  Buller's  message  came 

I  saw  the  General  frown, 

And  he  said  :  "  No  man  upon  God's  earth 

Shall  haul  the  old  flag  down." 

He  signalled  back  to  Buller, 

He  could  scarce  believe  the  news, 

And  when  the  confirmation  came 

He  said  :  "  I  must  refuse." 

The  children  round  their  parents  clung, 

I  heard  the  cry  of  shame 

Upon  that  fatal  morning 

When  Buller's  message  came. 

They  said  that  this  was  even  worse 

Than  the  crime  of  'Eighty-one, 

And  they  asked  if  British  valour 

Was  really  dead  and  gone. 

If  Ladysmith  had  fallen, 

Dark  would  have  been  the  days  ; 

The  Cape  Dutch  would  have  risen 

And  the  Colony  been  ablaze. 

The  envious  foreign  nations 

Would  have  welcomed  this  with  glee, 

But  while  Sir  George  was  in  command 

Such  things  could  never  be. 
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White's  name  shall  live  in  story, 
And  his  laurels  ne'er  shall  fade, 
And  he'll  ever  be  remembered 
For  the  gallant  stand  he  made. 
We  watched  and  hoped  and  waited, 
Ever  sure  that  he  would  win  ; 
His  victory,  like  the  morning  star 
Led  joyous  daylight  in. 
At  last  our  cup  of  happiness 
Was  filled  up  to  the  brim  : 
And  our  cheers  were  bars  of  music, 
In  Freedom's  bridal  hymn. 
England  is  proud  of  men  like  these 
Who  fight  and  fight  to  win  ; 
'Twas  hard  to  act  against  his  chief, 
Still  harder  to  give  in. 


A    DIARY 


OF    THE 


SOUTH    AFRICAN    WAR 


Specially  compiled   as  an 
Appendix  to  "  Bramcote   Ballads." 


A    DIARY    OF   THE 

SOUTH    AFRICAN    WAR. 
1899 — 1902. 

(Specially  compiled  as  an  Appendix  to  '^Dramcote  Ballads.") 


*T  has  occurred  to  me,  in  view  of  the  strong  military 
sentiment  which  characterises  this  collection  of  verses, 
that  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  con- 
text of  the  work  to  include  in  its  pages  a  Diary  or  Chronology 
of  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  this  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  happenings  of  that  historical  struggle,  as  they  took 
place,  may  prove  handy  for  reference,  and  afford  the  genera- 
tion now  arising  in  our  midst  a  succinct  compendium  of 
the  great  events  of  which  South  Africa  was  the  theatre  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  centuries. 

I  have  gone  a  little  beyond  the  period  of  the  war  itself  in 
adding  to  the  "  Diary "  a  short  itinerary  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's memorable  visit  to,  and  triumphal  progress  through, 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire 
that  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  realm  has  under- 
taken so  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  stupendous,  a  task. 
I  have  no  political  bias,  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  successful  journey  has 
been  the  means,  to  a  large  extent,  of  cleansing  and  closing 
what  might  otherwise  have  remained  rankling  wounds  for 
many  years  to  come, 
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The  most  sedulous  care  has  been  exercised  in  doing  justice 
to  so  momentous  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  while  the  data  given  in  the  following  pages  may  not  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  a  history,  it  is  my  object  that  the  whole  may 
constitute  a  means  of  reference  for  the  future. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  columns  of  The  Times  and  Whitaker's 
Almanack  for  a  portion  of  the  items  herein  contained. 

SMEDLEY   NORTON. 


1899. 

October  9th. — Ultimatum.  —The  Transvaal  Executive 
forwarded  an  ultimatum  to  the  British  Government  requiring 
an  immediate  acquiescence  to  (i)  Arbitration,  (2)  Removal  of 
troops  from  Trans\aal  borders,  (3)  Cessation  of  reinforce- 
ments. If  the  terms  were  not  accepted  by  8  a.m.  on  October 
nth,  the  Transvaal  would  consider  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  declare  war  against  the  Transvaal.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  notified  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  their  regret  at  this 
despatch,  and  directed  him  to  state  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  it.  Mr.  Greene  was  also  directed  to  apply  for  his 
passports,  and  to  hand  over  his  duties  to  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Pretoria. 

October  14th. — General  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  V.C.,  left 
England  to  assume  command  of  the  1st  Army  Corps  in  South 
Africa. 

October  15th. — Boers  attacked  Mafeking  and  surrounded 
Kimberley. 

October  20th. — Sir  Wm.  Penn  Symons,  K.C.B.,  attacked 
the  Transvaal  Boers  outside  Glencoe,  in  Northern  Natal,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  when  leading  the  Infantry  attack.  He 
died  of  his  wounds  Oct.  23rd,  after  being  promoted  Major- 
General  for  distinguished  service.  British  losses  in  this 
engagement,  about  43  killed  and  180  wounded,  with  80  missing. 

October  21st.  —  Further  successful  engagement  between 
Sir  George  White's  advance  post  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
Boers  at  Elandslaagte,  near  Ladysmith  ;  the  movement  being 
made  in  order  to  cover  the  retirement  of  General  Yule  (who 
succeeded  General  Symons)  from  Glencoe.  British  losses,  257 
killed  and  wounded.  Generals  White  and  Yule  joined  forces 
in  the  evening. 
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October  24th. — During  a  successful  engagement  with  the 
enemy  at  Rietfontein  the  British  losses  amounted  to  over  log. 

October  29th  -  30th.  —  General  White  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  general  engagement  with  the 
Boers  who  had  concentrated  round  Ladysmith.  Part  of  the 
British  force  (about  850  strong)  was  cut  off  and  forced  to 
surrender,  and  the  main  body  fell  back  on  Ladysmith  after 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  Durban  fleet. 

October  31st.—  Sir  Redvers  Buller  landed  at  Natal. 

November  ist. — The  Transvaal  War  ReHef  h\mds 
amounted  to  ;^90,ooo,  and  the  Refugees  Fund  to  ;^i 52,000. 

November  2nd. —Ladysmith  reported  to  be  isolated; 
Colenso  evacuated. 

November  9th. — Sir  Redvers  Buller  received  a  pigeon 
message  from  General  White  that  all  was  well  at  Ladysmith. 
The  first  troops  of  the  Army  Corps  arrived  at  Cape  Town 
and  proceeded  to  Durban. 

November  15th. — Armoured  train  wrecked  by  the  Boers 
at  Chieveley. 

November  23rd.  —  Lord  Methuen,  advancing  with  his 
Division  (including  the  Brigade  of  Guards  and  a  Naval 
Brigade),  encountered  a  force  of  Boers  at  Belmont,  and 
occupied  their  position. 

November  24th. — Lord  Methuen's  advance  further  opposed 
at  Graspan. 

November  26th.  Lord  Methuen's  Division  fought  a  ten 
hours'  fight  at  the  Modder  River  with  8,000  Boers.  British 
losses,  killed  and  wounded,  477. 

November  30th. — The  Trans\aal  War  Funds  amounted 
to  ^"341,000,  and  the  Refugees  Fund  to  close  on  /"  170,000. 

December  ist. — Australian  and  Canadian  Volunteers  left 
Cape  Town  for  the  scene  of  fighting. 

December  4th. — Detachments  of  Life  Guards  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards  left  for  South  Africa. 

December  8th.— Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  in  a  night  sortie 
from  Ladysmith,  destroyed  two  of  the  enemy's  big  guns 
("Long  Toms").  Lord  Methuen's  Division  repulsed  the 
Boer  attack  on  his  line  of  communications  at  Enslin. 

December  loth.— General  Gatacre,  misled  by  treacherous 
guides,  made  an  unsuccessful  attark  at  Stormberg,  but  retreated 
in  good  order,  though  with  heavy  loss  of  wounded  and  prisoners. 
Colonel  Metcalfe,  with  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
made  a  successful  sortie  from  Ladysmith,  destroying  another 
"  Long  Torn." 
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December  nth. — Lord  Methuen's  Di\ision  attacked  the 
Boer  Hnes  at  I\Ia<(ersfontein.  The  Highland  Brigade  lost  their 
leader,  General  Wauchope,  and  about  33  per  cent,  of  their 
number.     British  loss  between  900  and  1,000. 

December  12th. — Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  now  M.P.  for 
the  Oldham  Division  of  Lancashire,  but  at  that  time  special 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  escaped  from  prison  at 
Pretoria,  after  capture  in  the  armoured  train  affair  at  Chieveley, 
on  Nov.  15th. 

December  13th. — Colonel  Porter,  with  part  of  General 
French's  force,  frustrated  an  attempt  by  the  Boers  to  attack 
Naauwpoort. 

December  15th.— General  Buller  sustained  a  heavy  reverse 
at  Colenso,  Natal,  his  artillery  being  severely  handled  close  to 
the  River  Tugela,  and  11  guns  being  captured.  Lieut,  the 
Hon.  F.  H.  S.  Roberts,  the  only  son  of  the  Field  Marshal, 
lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  the  guns.  British  loss,  1,100 
men.  The  Seventh  Division  of  the  Army  received  mobilisa- 
tion orders. 

December  i6th. — The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Natal  re- 
quiring the  entire  attention  of  General  Buller,  and  the  turn  of 
affairs  throughout  after  Stormberg,  Magersfontein  and  Colenso 
being  most  unexpected,  it  was  announced  that  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  V.C.,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command,  with  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  as  Chief 
of  Staff. 

December  i8th. — Additional  reinforcements  accepted  from 
Canadian  and  Australasian  Colonies  for  service  in  South 
Africa. 

December  20th. — Formation  of  the  City  Imperial  Volunteer 
Corps  to  serve  in  South  Africa  announced. 

December  23rd. — Lord  Roberts  sailed  for  Cape  Town,  on 
the  s.s.  Dunottav  CasiU. 

December  26th. — Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  joined 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  at  Gibraltar. 


1900. 

January  ist. — The  Colonial  contingents  under  Col.  Pilcher 
defeated  the  Boers  at  Sunnyside ;  General  French  also 
successfully  attacked  Rensburg.  Enrolment  of  the  first 
members  of  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  at  the  Guildhall. 
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January  6th. — A  desperate  assault  on  Ladysmith  by  the 
investing  Boers  was  repulsed  by  Sir  George  White  and  his 
garrison  after  19  hours  continuous  fighting.  British  loss,  15 
officers  and  141  men  killed,  and  26  officers  and  238  men 
wounded.  First  Battalion  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment 
unsuccessfully  attacked  a  Boer  position  near  Rensburg. 
Colonel  Watson  killed  and  over  100  men  captured. 

January  loth. — Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  arrived 
at  Cape  Town.  The  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund  for  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  war  amounted  to 
^527,000. 

January  nth. — General  BuUer  again  advanced  across  the 
Tugela  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  but  retired  to  his  lines  on 
the  13th.  Potgieter's  Drift,  on  the  Tugela,  seized  by  Lord 
Dundonald. 

January  13th. — The  first  detachment  of  the  City  of 
London  Imperial  Volunteers  sailed  from  Southampton,  after 
having  the  Freedom  of  the  City  conferred  upon  them  on  the 
1 2th.  The  second  detachment  sailed  on  the  20th,  and  the 
third  on  the  27th  January. 

January  17th.  —  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  General 
Lyttleton  crossed  the  Tugela. 

January  20th. — Stated  at  Cape  Town  that  the  loss  of  the 
Boer  forces  up  to  date  was  6,425  killed,  wounded,  and  missing; 
and  British  loss,  7,987  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

January  23rd. — General  Buller  began  a  third  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  captured  a  commanding  height 
named  Spion  Kop.  This  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
General  Sir  E.  R.  P.  Woodgate  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  forces  retired  across  the  Tugela  on  the  24th  and  23th. 
British  losses,  1,092. 

January  25th. — 1,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  a  force  specially  raised  for  the  war,  left  Soutli- 
ampton  for  the  Cape. 

January  27th. — Sir  Charles  -Warren  withdrew  across  the 
Tugela,  under  General  Buller's  orders. 

February  3rd.  An  advance  was  begun  on  the  Modder- 
Kimberley  line  of  operations  at  Koodoesburg. 

February  4th. —  General  Hector  Macdonald,  with  the 
Highland  Brigade,  occupied  Koodoesburg. 

February  5th. — General  Buller  again  advanced  across  the 
Tugela,  but  returned  to  his  base  on  the  8th. 


February  7th. — The  Mansion  House  War  Fund  amounted 
to  ^676,000. 

I'^EBRUARY  9th. —  Lord  RuI)erLs  arrived  al  IModder  River 
Camp  ;  General  Macdonald  ordered  to  retire  from  Koodoesburpj. 

February  11th. — Cjcncral  I'Vcncb,  with  a  large  force  of 
Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery,  left  Modder  River. 

February  12th, — General  French  seized  De  Keil's  Drift 
on  the  river  Riet. 

February  14th. —  Despatch  recei\cd  from  Lord  Roberts 
that  a  general  advance  was  being  made  into  the  Free  State, 
and  that  several  drifts  had  been  seized. 

February  15th. — General  French,  with  a  mobile  force, 
relieved  Kimberley,  which  had  been  closely  invested  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  General  Cronje,  with  about  5,000 
men  and  6  guns,  evacuated  Magersfontein  and  retreated 
towards  Paardeberg.     Lord  Roberts  entered  Jacobsdaal. 

February  i6th. — Supplementary  estimate  of  ;^i 3,000,000 
and  120,000  men  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

February  i8th. — Further  advance  by  General  Buller ; 
capture  of  Monte  Christo  Hill  and  re-occupation  of  Colenso. 
Colonial  division,  under  Brabant,  entered  Dordrecht. 

February  20th.  —  The  Boer  Army,  under  Cronje,  bom- 
barded by  Lord  Roberts. 

February  26th. — General  Buller  again  crossed  the  Tugela. 

February  27th. — General  Cronje  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally with  all  his  forces  (5,150  men),  at  Paardeberg,  Orange 
Free  State.  Lord  Roberts,  in  telegraphing  the  news,  stated 
his  hopes  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  H.M.  Government, 
occurring  as  it  did  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba  Day. 

February  28th. — Lord  Dundonald,  with  his  cavalry 
brigade,  entered  Ladysmith,  which  had  been  besieged  for 
134  days. 

March   ist. — Lord  Roberts  entered  Kimberley. 

March  2nd. — General  Cronje  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
arrived  at  Cape  Town. 

March  5th. — General  Gatacre  occupied  Stormberg.  The 
Boers  asked  terms  of  peace. 

March  7th-ioth.  —  Lord  Roberts  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  various  positions,  and  General  Gatacre  occupied 
Burgersdorp. 

March  nth. — Lord  Roberts  defeated  the  Boers  at 
Driefontein.  The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  Boers  were 
rejected  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
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March  13th. — Lord  Roberts  occupied  Bloemfontein. 

March  24th, —A  contingent  of  \'olunteers,  440  strong,  left 
Otago,  N.Z.,  for  South  Africa. 

March  27th. — Death  of  General  Joubert,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Boer  Forces. 

March  28th. — Lord  Methuen  was  recalled  to  Kimberley. 

March  2qth. — Lord  Roberts  dispersed  the  enemy  at  Karee 
Siding,  and  on  the  same  date  Brabant's  Horse  occupied 
Wepener. 

March  31st. — Part  of  Colonel  Broadwood's  force  fell  into 
an  ambush  and  was  captured  at  Koorn  Spruit.  Casualties, 
350  and  loss  of  7  guns. 

April  3rd. — Serious  check  to  British  arms  at  Reddersburg ; 
600  ofificers  and  men  captured. 

April  5th. — Boers,  under  General  Villebois  de  Mareuil, 
attacked  near  Boshof  by  Lord  Methuen,  and  their  leader 
killed. 

April  14th. —  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  arrived  at  South- 
ampton. Commandant  Cronje  and  his  wife  landed  at  St. 
Helena. 

April  25th.— Wepener  relieved,  after  a  gallant  defence  by 
Colonel  Dalgety  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 

May  3rd. —  Lord  Roberts  occupied  Brandfort.  The  British, 
under  General  Barton,  crossed  the  Vaal  River, 

May   loth. — Lord  Roberts  forced  Zand  River. 

i\lAY  1 2th.— Lord  Roberts  occupied  Kroonstad.  General 
Buller  re-occupied  Dundee  and  Glencoe,  which  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  since  the  last  day  of  October,  1899. 
On  this  date  the  Mafeking  garrison  took  Commandant  Eloff, 
and  a  number  of  Boer  prisoners. 

May  i6th.— General  Hunter'sdivision  entered  the  Transvaal. 

May  1 8th. —Mafeking  relieved  by  Colonel  Mahon,  D.S.O., 
after  a  siege  of  215   days,  commencing  October   15th,  1899. 

May  20th. — Disaster  to  a  squadron  of  Colonel  Bethune's 
Horse,  66  casualties. 

May  23rd.— Col.  Baden- Powell  gazetted  Major-General. 

May  24th.— Lord  Roberts  invaded  the  Transvaal  at  Parys. 

May  28th.— Lord  Roberts  annexed  the  Orange  Prec  State 
as  the  "  Orange  River  Colony." 

May  30th. — The  British  entered  Johannesburg,  and  on  thr 
same  day  President  Ktuger  abandoned  Pretoria  iot 
Water\  alboven. 
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June  ist. — Lord  Roberts  officially  entered  Johannesburg. 

June  5th. — Lord  Roberts  entered  Pretoria,  and  witnessed 
the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  on  the  Raadzaal. 

June  nth. — General  IJuUer  forced  Almond's  Nek. 

June  13th. — The  Schreiner  Ministry  of  Cape  Colony 
resigned. 

June  i8th. — General  Baden-Powell  occupied  Rustenberg. 
June  20th. — General  Hunter  occupied  Krugersdorp. 
July  7th. — General  Buller  arrived  at  Pretoria. 

July  17th. — About  1,500  Boers,  under  De  Wet,  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Generals  Hunter  and  Rundle. 

July  30th  and  31st. — General  Prinsloo,  with  about  4,000 
followers,  surrendered  at  Naawpoort  to  Sir  Archibald  Hunter. 

August  loth. — Plot  to  seize  Lord  Roberts  was  discovered 
at  Pretoria.  Hans  Cordua,  the  ringleader,  was  shot  on 
the  24th. 

August  16th. — Colonel  Hore  was  relieved  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  after  gallantly  holding  out  with  a  small  garrison  at 
Elands  River  for  several  weeks. 

August  27th. — General  Buller  received  a  compliment  from 
Lord  Roberts  for  a  combined  advance  made  against  Louis 
Botha  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Northern  Transvaal, 
when  he  occupied  Bergendal. 

August  30th. — Over  1,700  British  prisoners  released  by 
the  Boers  at  Nooitgedacbt. 

September  ist. — Proclamation  published  by  Lord  Roberts 
annexing  the  Transvaal.  This  was  subsequently  re-proclaimed 
on  the  25th  October. 

September  3rd. — The  Mansion  House  War  Fund  ex- 
ceeded ^1,000,000. 

September  nth. — President  Kruger  left  the  Transvaal. 

September  13th. — Lord  Roberts  invited  the  Boers  to 
surrender. 

September  14th. — Schalk  Burger  was  appointed  Acting- 
President  of  the  Transvaal. 

September  23rd. — The  British  occupied  Komati  Poort. 

October  ist. — General  Baden-Powell  arrived  at  Pretoria 
to  assume  command  of  the  newly  formed  Military  Police. 

October  13th. — Engagement  with  the  Boers  near  Heidel- 
berg ;  severe  British  losses. 

October  15th. — General  Buller  gave  up  command  of  the 
Natal   Field  Force. 
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October  igth. — Kruger  left  Lorenzo  Marquez  for  Europe, 
and  arrived  at   Marseilles  November  22nd. 

October  29th. — The  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers 
marched  from  Paddington  to  St.  Paul's,  the  Guildhall,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  through 
dense  crowds  of  sightseers;  many  serious  accidents  occurred  in 
the  streets  from  crushing.  Prince  Christian  Victor  died  in 
Pretoria. 

November  5th. — De  Wet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near 
Bothaville,  at  the  hands  of  Col.  Le  Gallais  and  General 
Charles  Knox.  The  British  lost  Col.  Le  Gallais,  but  captured 
several  field  pieces  and  100  prisoners. 

November  9th.— General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  V.C,  arrived 
at  Southampton  after  nearly  a  year's  arduous  service  in  South 
Africa. 

November  i6th. — Arrest  at  Johannesburg  of  several  con- 
spirators who  had  plotted  to  assassinate  Lord  Roberts  on 
1 8th,  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 

November  i8th. — Lord  Roberts  at  Johannesburg  meets 
with  a  slight  accident,  his  horse  falling  under  him. 

November  23rd. — British  Garrison  at  Dewetsdorp  surren- 
ders. 

November  29th. — Lord  Roberts  left  Johannesburg  for 
Durban,  Natal,  en  route  to  Cape  Town,  prior  to  leaving  for 
England  to  assume  office  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

December  nth. — Lord  Roberts  sailed  for  England,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  assumed  chief  command. 

December  13th. — At  Nooitgedacht,  near  Pretoria,  2,500 
Boers,  under  Delarey,  attacked  General  Clements  whose 
force  was  defeated.  British  loss,  18  officers  and  about  500 
men. 

December  29th.—  Helvetia  was  captured  by  the  Boers,  when 
one  gun  and  200  men  were  taken. 

December  30th. — Terms  of  peace  were  offered  the  Boers 
by  Lord  Kitchener. 

1901. 

January  ist. — Volunteers  called  out  to  protect  the  frontier 
of  Cape  Colony  invaded  by  the  Boers. 

January  2nd. — Lord  Roberts  arrived  at  Cowes,  and  was 
received  at  Osborne  by  Queen  Victoria,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  an  Earldom,  and  appointed  him  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter. 
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January  3rd. — Earl  Roberts,  K.G.,  recei\'ed  an  enthusiastic 
"  welcome  home  "  in  London. 

January  4th. — Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  On  the  same 
date  Lord  Kitchener  called  for  5,000  men  to  protect  the  Rand 
mines. 

January  7th. — Determined  attacks  were  simultaneously 
delivered,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  by  the  Boers  against  the 
important  British  posts  at  Belfast,  Nooitgedacht,Wonderfontein, 
Pan  and  Wildfontein,  when  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  at  each 
point  with  heavy  loss. 

February  6th. — General  Smith-Dorrien's  force  repulsed  an 
attack  at  Bothwell  by  2,000  Boers  under  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Botha. 

February  7th. — The  War  Office  announced  the  despatch  of 
30,000  additional  mounted  troops  for  South  Africa. 

February  15th. — De  Wet's  forces,  which  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Orange  River  into  Cape  Colony  on  the  loth,  were 
attacked  by  Colonels  Plumer  and  Crabbe,  north  of  De  Aar. 
The  British  succeeded  in  capturing  many  waggons,  horses  and 
a  Maxim.  The  King  inspected  the  fine  regiment  of  Canadian 
troops  known  as  "  Strathcona's  Horse,"  on  their  return  from 
South  Africa,  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

February  23rd.- — Colonel  Plumer  again  engaged  De  W^et 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  capturing  two  guns 
and  40  prisoners. 

February  25th. — General  French,  operating  in  the  North- 
Eastern  Transvaal,  effected  large  captures  of  guns,  stores  and 
prisoners. 

February  27th. — Lord  Kitchener,  at  Middleburg,  in  the 
Transvaal,  held  a  consultation  with  the  Boer  General,  Botha, 
for  the  discussion  of  possible  means  of  terminating  hostilities. 
Lord  Kitchener  granted  Botha  a  week's  armistice  to  consider 
matters,  and  to  confer  with  the  other  leaders. 

March  ist. — Lord  Kitchener  announced  that  De  Wet  had 
been  forced  back  over  the  Orange  River,  with  a  loss  of  200 
prisoners,  his  attempt  on  Cape  Colony  having,  therefore,  failed. 

March  8th. -De  Wet  evaded  the  British  and  escaped  with 
400  men.  The  total  number  of  Boer  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  was,  at  this  date,  stated  to  be  16,398. 

March  i6th. — Negotiations  for  peace  were  broken  off. 
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March  23rd. — Colonel  Babington's  force  attacked  1,500 
Boers  under  Delarey,  near  Ventersdorp,  capturing  nine  guns, 
many  waggons  and  stores,  and  140  prisoners.  British  loss,  two 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  Boers  left  22  dead  and  30  wounded 
on  the  ground. 

April  8th. — Colonel  Plumer  occupied  Pietersburg,  and  took 
one  gun  and  60  prisoners.  The  Boers  destroyed  25,000  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

April  loth. — Civil  administration  was  proclaimed  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner. 

May  8th. — Generals  Botha  and  Viljoen  occupied  Carolina. 

May  24th.— Sir  Alfred  Milner  arrived  in  England  from  the 
Cape  in  the  SS.  Saxon.  Proceeding  to  London,  he  drove,  in 
company  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  Marl- 
borough House,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  first  Peerage  of  the  reign. 

May  25th. — At  a  luncheon  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  given  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Brodrick  and 
other  Ministers,  Lord  Milner  delivered  an  important  speech 
upon  South  African  affairs. 

MA-i'  28th. — Delarey  attacked  a  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry at  Vlakfontein,  the  British  losing  6  officers  and  51  men 
killed,  and  115  men  wounded. 

May  29th. — At  Vlakfontein,  in  the  Transvaal,  a  force  of 
Boers  under  Delarey  delivered  a  vigorous  attack  against  a 
British  force  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Dixon.  Under  cover 
of  a  veldt  fire,  Delarey  rushed  the  rearguard,  consisting  of 
some  Yeomanry  and  a  company  of  the  Derbyshire  Regiment, 
with  two  field  guns.  The  guns  were  captured,  eventually  re- 
covered, and  the  Boers  were  driven  off  with  heavy  loss.  The 
British  casualties  were  also  very  severe. 

June  2nd. — Jamestown  surrendered  to  the  Boers. 

June  3rd. — The  Boers  attacked  Willowmore  in  Cape 
Colony,  but  were  driven  off  after  nine  hours'  fighting. 

June  6th.— De  Wet's  convoy  was  captured  by  General 
Elliott. 

June  12th.— The  Boers  surprised  a  party  of  Victorian 
Mounted  Rifles  near  Middleburg,  only  two  officers  and  men 
escaping.     Two  guns  were  captured. 

June  17th.— Plague  was  reported  at  Maitland,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  Simonstown. 
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July  13th.— Colonel  Broadwood,  at  ReitJ^,  captured  ex- 
President  Steyn's  brother,  together  with  much  "  official " 
correspondence.  The  Ex-President  himself  managed  to  effect 
his  escape. 

July  17th. — Captain  Charles  Botha  and  other  Boer  officers 
killed. 

July  26th. — Commander  Viljoen  attempted  to  cross  the  pass 
near  Dultstroom,  but  was  prevented.  Sixteen  waggons  were 
captured.  Major-General  Baden-Powell  arrived  at  South- 
ampton from  the  Cape. 

July  28th. — The  Boers  attacked  the  British  forces  in 
Zululand. 

August  ist, — The  vote  of  ;/fioo,ooo  granted  to  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts  for  his  conduct  in  so  successfully 
planning  and  directing  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  as  to 
reduce  the  pre\iously  formidable  opposition  of  the  enemy  to  a 
merely  guerilla  resistance,  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

August  4th. — A  Boer  convoy  of  70  waggons  was  captured. 

August  6th. — Lord  Kitchener  issued  a  proclamation  that 
all  Boer  leaders  taken  in  arms  after  the  15th  of  September 
would  suffer  permanent  banishment  from  South  Africa. 

August  8th. — De  Villiers  surrendered,  and  a  post  of  Stein- 
aeker's  Horse  was  captured  by  the  Boers. 

August  15th. — The  Boers  crossed  the  Orange  River  at 
Franz  and  Hoek  Drift. 

August  21st. — First  treason  trials  of  the  second  class  com- 
menced at  Burgersdorp. 

August  25th. — President  Steyn  sent  a  reply  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  proclamation. 

August  31st. — A  train  was  blown  up  by  the  Boers  near 
Waterval,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vandeleur  being  killed, 

September  2nd. — Dr.  F.  E.  Krause,  who  had  been  Special 
Commandant  of  Johannesburg  when  the  town  surrendered  to 
Lord  Roberts,  was  arrested  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

September  15th. — Date  by  which  Boers  in  arms  must 
surrender  or  be  banished,  according  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
proclamation. 

September  17th. — A  party  of  British  troops,  under  Major 
Gough,  were  surprised  near  Utrecht  by  a  superior  force  of 
Boers  under  Botha.  Our  losses  were  heavy,  and  three  guns 
were  captured. 
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September  26th. — Combined  and  fierce  attacks  were 
delivered  by  the  Boers,  under  Botha,  against  Forts  Itala  and 
Prospect  on  the  Zululand  border.  Both  attacks  were  driven 
off  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Boers. 

September  30th. — Mr.  Broeksma,  at  one  time  Public 
Prosecutor  in  Johannesburg,  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
and  treachery,  and  shot.  On  this  day  Colonel  Kekewich  was 
attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  Boers  under  Delarey,  and  after 
severe  fighting,  in  which  the  Colonel  was  wounded,  they  were 
driven  off. 

October  2nd. — The  Boer  casualties  in  the  attack  upon 
Forts  Itala  and  Prospect  were  stated  to  have  reached  460. 

October  3rd. — In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Sir  H.  Vincent,  Mr. 
Brodrick  stated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  South 
Africa  was,  roughly,  200,000,  with  450  guns.  There  were  also 
100,000  men  in  training  at  home.  Supplies  were  being  sent 
from  England  for  314,000  persons,  and  for  248,000  horses  and 
mules.  A  monthly  supply  of  nearly  10,000  remounts  was 
landed  at  South  African  ports.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1901,  61,000  fresh  troops  had  been  landed  in  South  Africa,  and 
arms  and  equipment  provided  for  20,000  local  troops. 

October  8th. — Martial  Law  extended  throughout  Cape 
Colony. 

October  loth. — At  a  luncheon,  given  to  the  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Queen's  Westminster  Volunteers  returned  from 
South  Africa,  General  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  made  a  long  speech 
in  reply  to  various  criticisms  which  had  been  made  on  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  The 
speech  called  forth  very  severe  comments  in  the  Press. 

October  nth. — Commandant  Letter,  a  Cape  rebel,  who 
had  been  captured  with  his  commando  by  Colonel  Scobell 
on  September  5th,  was  executed  at  Middleburg. 

October  12th. — General  French's  troops  effected  the 
capture  of  Commandant  Scheepers,  in  Cape  Colony. 

October  22nd. — Colonel  Benson  surprised  a  Boer  laager  at 
Trichardtsfontein,  capturing  several  prisoners. 

October  23rd. — It  was  announced  from  the  War  Office 
that — *'  In  consequence  of  the  speech  delivered  by  General 
Sir  Redvets  Buller,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  on  October  10th,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  after  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  and  of  the  explanations  furnished  by  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  has  recommended  that  he  be  relieved  of  his 
Command.  Action  has  been  taken  accordingly,  and  Sir 
Redvers  BuUer  has  been  placed  on  half-pay." 
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October  24th. — Colonel  von  Donop,  operating  unde.r  Lord 
Methuen,  repulsed  an  attack  made  upon  his  column  by  De- 
larey  and  Kemp,  killing  over  40  Boers. 

October  30th. — At  Brakenlaagte,  Botha,  under  cover  of  a 
violent  hailstorm,  attacked  Colonel  Benson's  rearguard,  inflict- 
ing severe  losses,  including  Colonels  Benson  and  Guinness,  and 
capturing  two  guns.  The  Boers  lost  44  killed,  including 
General  Oppermann,  and   100  wounded. 

November  8th. — Major-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
(Military  Secretary),  sailed  to  take  up  the  post  of  Chief-of- 
the  Staff  to  General  Lord  Kitchener. 

November  i4th.^The  rearguard  of  Colonel  Byng's  column 
was  attacked  near  Heilbron  by  Boers,  said  to  be  under  the 
command  of  De  Wet.  The  attack  was  repulsed  after  severe 
fighting. 

November  24th. — The  Canadian  Government  offered  to 
raise  a  further  force  ot  600  men  for  South  Africa. 

December  2nd. — It  was  announced  by  the  War  Office  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  martial  law  at  all 
South  African  ports,  it  had  been  decided  that  on  and  after 
January  ist,  1902,  no  person  unprovided  with  a  permit  would 
be  allowed  to  land  in  South  Africa,  except  under  special 
circumstances.  Major  Pack  Beresford,  with  a  body  of  South 
African  Constabulary,  was  reported  to  have  made,  in  the  last 
week  of  November,  two  successful  attacks  on  escorted  con- 
voys belonging  to  Bester's  Commando,  capturing  prisoners, 
horses,  waggons,  cattle  and  grain. 

December  4th. — The  General  commanding  at  the  Cape 
telegraphed  particulars  of  fresh  captures  of  prisoners,  horses, 
cattle  and  waggons  from  the  Boers,  effected  in  the  Lindley 
and  Harrismith  districts.  Sir  William  MacCormac,  the 
eminent  surgeon,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  in  1899-1900  was  in  South  Africa,  and  had  volunteered 
for  hospital  work  at  the  front,  died  suddenly  at  Bath. 

December  5th. — A  Pretoria  telegram  announced  the  cap- 
ture of  three  Boer  laagers  and  250  prisoners  by  General 
Bruce  Hamilton,  in  the  district  South-west  of  Ermele  ;  of  93 
Boers  by  Major  Dawkins  near  Nylstroom  ;  and  of  19  Boers 
by  Lord  Methuen  in  the  North-west  Transvaal. 

December  6th. — In  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Dutch 
States  General  the  Socialists  brought  forward  a  motion  in- 
viting the  Government  to  take  such  measures,  with  the 
consent  of  England,  as  would  permit  of  the  departure  for 
Europe  of  those  now  confined  in  the  concentration  camps. 
The  motion  was  accepted. 
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December  7th.  —Colonel  Mackenzie  surprised  a  Boer  laager 
near  Carolina,  and  captured  13  prisoners  and  a  number  of 
horses  and  cattle.  Another  laager  was  surprised  near  Red- 
dersburg,  and  six  prisoners  taken. 

December  8th. — A  noticeable  development  in  Orange 
River  Colony  was  reported,  this  being  the  concentration  once 
more  under  De  Wet,  who  was  reported  to  be  South  of  Heilbron, 
with  1,000  men.  It  was  stated  by  the  Times  correspondent 
that  there  was  striking  evidence  throughout  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  that  the  Boers  were  divided  into  two 
bitterly  hostile  parties,  one  of  which,  including  amongst  its 
numbers  many  influential  persons,  being  in  favour  of  accepting 
the  inevitable,  and  havmg  already  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
British,  being  anxious  to  end  hostilities. 

December  loth. — The  Transvaal  War  Fund  at  the  Mansion 
House  amounted  to  over  ^1,130,000.  General  Bruce 
Hamilton's  column  surprised  and  captured  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Bethel  Commando  at  Trichardtsfontein,  seven 
Boers  being  killed  and  131  taken  prisoners. 

December  nth. — At  to-day's  sitting  of  the  Hungarian 
Reichstag  a  member  of  Saxon  nationality  accused  the  British 
of  cruelty  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The 
premier,  M.  Szell,  defended  the  British  against  this  accusa- 
tion and  regretted  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  Hungarian 
Chamber,  in  view  of  the  friendship  which  England  had  shown 
Hungary  in  her  misfortunes. 

December  12th. — Fourteen  armed  Boers  surrendered  to 
General  Spens  at  Blaauw  Kop.  The  financial  position  in  the 
Transvaal  was  reported  to  be  a  hopeful  one.  The  opening  of 
more  mines  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Kitchener,  and  permis- 
sion given  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Johannesburg  Stock 
Exchange. 

December  13th. — The  recruits  for  the  new  Canadian 
regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles  commenced  their  journey  from 
various  points  in  the  Dominion  to  Halifax,  en  route  for  South 
Africa.  Their  departure  was  attended  by  scenes  of  great 
enthusiasm.  After  a  night's  march,  General  Bruce  Hamil- 
ton's column  surprised  Piet  Viljoen's  laager  at  Wilkraarz, 
killing  16  and  capturing  70  of  the  enemy.  One  of  Benson's 
guns  was  re-captured,  the  other  having  been  destroyed. 

December  14th. — The  offer  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  furnish  300  additional  Mounted  rifles  for  service  in  South 
Africa  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  New 
Zealand  Government  offered  a  further  contingent  of  1,000 
mounted  troops  for  twelve  months'  service  in  South  Africa. 
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December  15th. — Further  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
by  Colonel  Rimington,  Major  Damant,  and  Colonel  Wilson, 
west  of  Meilbron.  Our  troops  captmed  22  prisoners  375  horses, 
3,000  caltle,  and  8,000  sheep.  Colonel  Hamilton  captured 
nine  of  Hertzog's  commando  near  Philippolis.  Colonel 
Dawkins  and  Colonel  Colenbrander,  co-operating  at  Zand- 
riverpoort,  captured  Commandant  Badenhorst  and  his  two 
adjutants,  also  Adjutant  Dutoit  and  the  laager  of  Commandant 
Harnse,  together  with  ten  men, 

December  17th. — General  French  captured  Commandant 
Kritzinger  while  the  latter  was  attempting  to  cross  the  block- 
house line  near  Hanover  Road.  Kritzinger  was  severely 
v/ounded.  The  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange  was  re-opened. 
Lord  Methuen,  in  Bamboo  Spruit,  captured  almost  the  entire 
laager  of  Commandant  Potgeiter.     Potgeiter  escaped. 

December  i8th. — The  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly 
adopted,  without  a  division,  a  resolution  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  offer,  unasked,  the  services  of 
an  Australian  contingent  in  South  Africa.  In  the  Transvaal, 
Colonel  Steele,  operating  in  the  Magaliesberg  with  a  force  of 
constabulary,  captured  36  Boers ;  Colonel  Allenby,  in  the 
HeideU)erg  district,  captured  32,  and  Lord  Methuen  32. 
General  Dartnell,  with  a  body  of  Imperial  Light  Horse  and 
Yeomanry,  had  a  severe  encounter  near  Langberg  with  De 
Wet. 

December  19th. — A  telegram  from  Wellington  stated  that 
over  1,000  men  volunteered  for  the  eight  New  Zealand  con- 
tingent in  the  first  twenty  four  hours.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  officers  volunteered  for  forty  four  appointments. 
Colonel  Allenby  surprised  a  Boer  laager  at  Schoongezicht, 
capturing  33  prisoners,  including  Major  Pretorius. 

December  20th. — Two  hundred  of  the  14th  Mounted 
Infantry,  under  Major  Bridgford,  were  attacked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Begin-der-Lyn  by  300  Boers  and  forty  armed 
natives,  under  Britz.  Captain  Brindletand  Lieutenant  Moller 
were  dangerously  wounded.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony 
Colonels  Damant's  and  Rimington's  columns,  marching 
parallel  three  miles  apart,  had  reached  Pafelkop  when 
Damant's  advanced  guard  was  attacked  by  8,000  Boers,  under 
General  Botha,  who  rushed  a  kopje  commanding  the  main 
body  of  guns,  but  were  driven  off  before  Colonel  Rimington 
could  come  up.  Colonel  Damant  was  dangerously  wounded, 
two  officers  and  20  men  were  killed,  and  three  officers  and  17 
men  wounded.     Rimington  pursued  the  enemy  vigorously  and 
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dispersed  them  in  all  directions.  Colonel  Mackenzie  surprised 
Barond  Smit's  commando  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal,  killing 
six  and  taking  i6  prisoners. 

December  21st — Colonel  Munro  had  an  engagement  with 
Fouche  to  the  east  of  Jamestown,  and  captured  two  pom- 
poms. Colonel  Baillie  surprised  Odendaal,  west  of  Lady  Grey, 
and  captured  two  prisoners. 

December  22nd-23rd. — The  Boers,  700  strong,  attacked  a 
convoy  guarded  by  columns  under  Colonels  Wyndham  and 
Crabbe,  between  Bottakloof  and  Koedmarsfontein,  but  were 
driven  off  with  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  23  wounded. 

December  24th. — The  number  of  Volunteers  for  the  8th 
New  Zealand  Contingent  reached  4,000,  including  500  who 
returned  from  South  Africa.  Colonel  Mackenzie  captured  a 
Boer  Convoy  in  the  Carolina  district,  taking  17  prisoners 
besides  waggons,  cattle  and  supplies.  Colonel  Firman's  camp 
on  Tweefontein,  was  successfully  rushed  after  dark  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Boers  under  De  Wet.  Colonel  Byng,  in  the 
Northern  district  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  captured  seven 
men  of  De  Vos's  commando. 

December  27th. — Major  Beresford,  South  African  Con- 
stabulary, returned  to  Kroonstadt  from  Bothaville  after  a 
successful  raid,  in  which  he  captured  36  prisoners,  besides 
waggons,  horses  and  ammunition. 

December  29th. — General  Spens  chased  Britz's  commando 
from  Bankesdraal  to  Platrand,  and  in  the  course  of  the  50  miles 
captured  25  prisoners,  besides  cattle. 
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January  3rd. — Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  asking  that  a  party  of  trained  trakers 
might  be  sent  with  the  mounted  Rifles  to  South  Africa. 

January  4th. — In  the  Orange  River  Colony  Field-Cornet 
Leroux,  Corporal  Erasmus  and  33  men  were  captured  by  a 
force  of  South  African  Constabulary.  A  Field-Cornet  and 
ten  other  men  were  killed.  A  squadron  of  Scots  Greys  was 
ambushed  near  Bronkhorst  Spruit  m  the  Transvaal  and  lost 
seven  killed  and  ten  wounded. 

January  9th. — General  Elliott's  columns  were  stated  to  be 
still  pursuing  De  Wet,  who  was  being  driven  towards  the 
main  line.  He  was  reported  to  have  a  large  force  but  refused 
to  give  battle. 
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January  nth. — One  of  GcMieral  I-5ruce  HamiUon's  columns, 
under  Colonel  Wing,  surprised  a  Boer  laager  near  Ermelo 
and  captured  42    prisoners. 

January  14th. — Colonel  Kekewich,  during  a  night  march, 
surprised  Klassen's  laager  at  Paardeburg,  and  captured  11 
prisoners,  besides  cattle, 

January  17th. — Commandant  Scheepcrs  was  brought  into 
Church  Square,  Graaf  Keinet,  and  shot. 

January  20th. — Lord  Methuen  captured  a  laager  consisting 
of  24  men,  together  with  waggons,  oxen,  cattle,  etc.,  near 
Boschpoort. 

January  21st. — A  party  of  25  Imperial  Yeomanry  were 
surprised  at  Lindrignespruit  by  150  Boers,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  after  a  stubborn  resistance  during  which  six  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  British  lost  one 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

January  25th. — General  B.  Viljoen  was  captured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydenburg.  Colonel  Wilson  attacked  a 
farm  near  Frankport,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  captured 
Commandant  C.  Stryden  and  20  of  his  men. 

January  29th. — The  first  detachment  of  the  eighth  New 
Zealand  contingent,  consisting  of  500  officers  and  men  with 
their  horses,   left  for   South  Africa. 

January  31st. — Commandant  Marais,  a  rebel  leader  who 
last  year  haunted  the  Zwartkop  range  in  Cape  Colony,  was 
captured. 

February  3rd. — 1,000  Maoris  volunteered  for  garrison  or 
other  duty  anywhere  in  the  British  dominions,  relieving  a 
similar  number  of  British   troops  for  the  war. 

February  5th. — A  Boer  officer,  who  was  captured,  stated 
that  a  telegram  from  Verkykirkop  estimated  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  Boers  still  in  the  field  at   12,000. 

February  8th. — A  great  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Cape 
Town  to  protest  against  the  Continental  slanders  on  the 
British   troops   in    South   Africa. 

February  gth. — A  telegram  from  Lord  Kitchener  described 
important  operations  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liebenberg  Vlei,  with  the  view  of 
surrounding  De  Wet  and  his  following.  De  Wet  was  on 
Thursday  night  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  our  columns, 
and,  realising  his  position,  ordered  his  men  to  disperse  and  seek 
safety.  He  himself  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  block- 
house line  by  rushmg  cattle  at  the  wire  fence,  and  escaped 
mixed  up  with  the  cattle.     The  operation  was  continued  the 
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next  day,  and  resulted  in  15  Boers  being  killed,  25  wounded, 
and  300  taken  prisoners,  besides  the  capture  of  a  large  number 
of  horses  and  cattle. 

February  14th. — The  German  Boer  Relief  Committee 
resolved  to  grant  immediately  a  sum  of  300,000  marks  for  the 
Boers. 

February  i6th. — A  patrol  of  about  150  men  of  the  28th 
Mounted  Infantry  was  caught  in  a  trap  by  the  Boers  at  Klip 
River,  south  of  Johannesburg,  and  lost  12  killed  and  48 
wounded.  Lieut.  E.  G.  Howell  was  killed,  Lieuts.  T.  McG. 
Bridges  and  R.  C.  Dunn  wounded. 

February  17th. — During  the  week  many  meetings  were 
held  in  Cape  Colony,  condemning  the  slanders  published  about 
the  British  troops  in  German  and  other  newspapers. 
Colonel  de  Lisle's  and  Colonel  Fanshawe's  column  of 
General  Elliott's  force  engaged  De  Wet  with  a  large  number 
of  Boers  at  Trommel,  near  Reitz.  The  troops  captured  ten 
Boers. 

February  i8th, — General  Gilbert  Hamilton,  when  moving 
on  Nigel,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Klippan,  when  pan  of  the 
2nd  Dragoons,  becoming  detached  on  his  left,  were  surrounded 
and  cut  off.  Major  Fielden  and  Captain  Ussher  were  severely 
wounded,  two  men  killed,  six  wounded,  and  46  captured,  but 
the  latter  were  afterwards  released. 

February  igth. — A  Parliamentary  White  Paper  published 
on  this  date  showed  that,  including  the  garrison  already  there 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  over  388,000  officers  and  men 
were  raised  or  landed  in  South  Africa  up  to  December  31st, 
1901.  On  January  ist,  1902,  there  were  still  237,800  officers 
and  men  at  the  seat  of  war. 

February  20th. — Colonel  Park,  with  mounted  troops  and 
300  National  Scouts,  surprised  a  Boer  force  on  Nooitgedacht, 
on  centre  of  Bothasberg,  capturing  164  prisoners,  72  horses, 
rifles,  ammunition  waggons,  etc.  The  capture  included  Field 
Cornet  Dutoit  and  Lieutenant  T.  Viljoen. 

February  23rd. — In  the  Transvaal,  near  Klerksdcjrp,  a 
convoy  was  captured  after  severe  fighting.  The  escort  con- 
sisted of  5th  Battalion  Imperial  Yeomanry,  three  companies 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  and  two  guns.  Eighteen  men 
were  wounded. 

February  24th. — A  large  force  of  Boers  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Vrede  block-house  line,  Orange 
F<iver  Colony.  In  the  fighting  which  ensued  the  New  Zea- 
landers  lost  20  killed,  including  two  officers  (Lieutenants 
Dickinson    and    For=;yth),   and    four    officers    and    30    men 
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wounded.  The  Boers  left  15  dead,  and  a  large  number  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  Boer  force  was  estimated  at  about 
600  or  800  strong,  and  was  led  by  Ross  Hans  and  Manie 
Botha.  The  New  Zealanders  behaved  with  conspicuous 
bravery. 

February  25th. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  stated  that  tlie 
approximate  cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  to  31st  December, 
igoi,  was  ;^  131,081,000.  The  estimated  cost  from  ist 
January  to  31st  March,  1902,  was  about  ;^i5,ooo,ooo. 

February  27th  (Majuba  Day). — As  the  result  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  operations  in  the  eastern  corner  of  Orange  River 
Colony  50  Boers  were  killed,  10  wounded,  and  759  taken 
prisoners.  Manie  Botha,  the  Boer  leader,  was  killed  ; 
and  De  Wet's  son,  two  commandants,  and  several  field  cornets 
were  among  the  prisoners.  There  were  also  taken  2,000 
horses,  23,000  cattle,  200  waggons,  60,000  sheep,  600  rifles, 
and  50,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  "  These  satisfactory 
results,"  telegraphed  Lord  Kitchener,  "  are  very  appropriate 
to  the  anniversary  of  Majuba." 

March  3rd. — Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  his  details  of 
operations  for  the  past  week  showed  6g  Boers  killed,  15 
wounded,  903  prisoners,  105  surrenders,  also  1,034  rifles, 
47,000  rounds  of  small  arm  ammunition,  over  3,000  horses,  and 
other  stock  taken.  Kekewich's  and  Grenfell's  columns  were 
pursuing  Delarey's  forces,  which  were  reported  to  have 
scattered. 

March  5th. — Mr.  Hay  received  this  day  at  Washington 
Messrs.  Wolmarans  and  Wessels,  the  Boer  delegates,  as 
private  citizens,  and  talked  to  them  freely  as  such.  At  his 
suggestion  the  delegates  afterwards  saw  President  Roosevelt, 
who  listened  attentively  to  what  they  had  to  say,  and  then 
informed  them  that  the  United  States  could  not,  and  would 
not,  interfere  in  the  struggle  in  South  Africa. 

March  7th. — Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  reported  to  be  again 
unwell,  his  condition  causing  grave  anxiety.  A  Boer  magazine 
was  discovered  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  4,000  cattle  and 
a  large  amount  of  wheat  were  captured. 

March  8th. — A  grave  reverse  was  reported  between 
Tweebosch  and  Palmetkuill.  Lord  Methuen,  Major  Paris, 
guns,  baggage,  etc.,  weie  captured  by  General  Delarey,  Lord 
Methuen  being  wounded  in  the  thigh.  The  column  sustained 
severe  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 


March  loth. — Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report  notified 
six  Boers  killed,  two  wounded,  88  prisoners,  36  sur- 
renders; also  one  Maxim  gun  complete,  58  rilies,  310,250 
rounds  of  small  arm  ammunition  taken,  with  many  horses  and 
cattle. 

March  13th. — Lord  Kitchener  wired  from  Pretoria  that 
Lord  Methuen.  having  been  released  by  Delarey,  was  brought 
into  Klerksdorp  this  day  and  was  doing  well. 

March  14th. — General  Bruce  Hamilton  located  a  Boer 
laager  in  the  Ngothi  Valley,  east  of  Vryheid.  Having 
blocked  the  exits  to  the  valley  he  attacked  and  captured  the 
laager.  Among  the  prisoners  was  General  Cherry  Emmett, 
General  Louis  Botha's  brother-in-law. 

March  i8th. — A  telegram  from  Cape  Town  reported  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  Telegrams  of  inquiry 
were  despatched  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

March  22nd. — Mr.  Rhodes  reported  decidedly  weaker. 

March  23rd. — The  members  of  the  so-called  Acting 
Transvaal  Government,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schalk  Burger, 
Reitz,  Lucas  Meyer,  Krogh  and  Vanderwalt,  arrived  in 
Pretoria  from  Middelburg  by  special  train,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  subsequently  drove  to  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
house  to  interview  Lord  Kitchener.  In  the  afternoon  they 
left  by  special  train  for  Orange  River  Colony.  It  was  to-day 
reported  that  on  the  occasion  of  Cherry  himmett's  capture 
Louis  Botha  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  concealing 
himself  in  a  kloof  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Emmett 
was  taken. 

March  25th. — Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  from  Pretoria 
that  light  columns  captured  over  100  prisoners,  five  guns  and 
a  number  of  waggons,  mules  and  cattle,  in  operations  against 
Delarey  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  inst. 

March  26th. — A  telegram  from  Cape  Town  announced  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  passed  away  quietly  at  six 
o'clock  this  day. 

April  3rd. — General  Walter  Kitchener,  at  Driekueil,  in 
the  Western  Transvaal,  had  a  sharp  brush  with  Delarey's 
forces,  both  sides  losing  heavily.  The  Canadian  troops, 
under  General  Walter  Kitchener,  again  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  splendid  gallantry. 

April  8th.— The  body  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes 
arrived  in  state  at  Buluwayo.  It  was  interred  on  the  loth 
inst.  in  a  spot,  long  before  cliosen  by  the  deceased  statesman, 
among  the  Matoppo  Hills. 


April  i4Lh. — Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report  announced 
55  Boers  killed,  43  wounded,  and  167  prisoners.  The  Boer 
leaders,  Steyn,  De  Wet,  Delarey,  Schalk  Burger,  etc.,  were 
continuing  their  conference  during  the  week. 

April  i8th. — The  Boer  delegates  left  Pretoria  to  confer 
with  the  Burghers  in  the  field. 

April  21st. — The  weekly  report  from  the  Transvaal 
announced  18  Boers  killed,  19  wounded,  325  prisoners,  and 
large  captures  of  ammunition  and  stock. 

May  1 2th, — Lord  Kitchener  announced  that  S02  prisoners 
had  been  taken  during  the  week,  and  Delarey's  forces  had 
been  reduced  by  860  men  since  his  attack  on  Lord  Methuen's 
column  on  March  7th. 

May  14th. — Large  numbers  of  Boer  leaders  arrived  at 
Pretoria  on  their  way  to  Vereeniging,  where  they  proposed 
to  hold  a  general  peace  conference  among  themselves. 

May  1 8th. — The  delegates  chosen  by  the  Boer  conference 
at  Vereeniging,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace,  arrived  at 
Pretoria.  The  Boer  leaders  who  met  together  numbered 
about  160,  the  principals  being  Messrs.  Botha,  Steyn, 
Delarey,  De  Wet,  Schalk  Berger,  Beyers,  Muller,  Celliers, 
and    Hertzog. 

May  ig. — Lord  Milner  arrived  at  Pretoria  to  take  part  in 
the  peace  conference. 

May  24th. — An  optimistic  feeling  began  to  prevail  in 
Pretoria  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Vereeniging  conference 
which  was  still  proceeding. 

May  31st. — The  Boers  concluded  their  conference  at 
Vereeniging  and  came  into  Pretoria.  At  10.30  p.m.  the 
document,  containing  the  terms  of  their  surrender,  was 
signed  by  all  the  Boer  leaders,  and  by  Lord  Milner  and  Lord 
Kitchener. 

June  ist. — The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South 
Africa  was  received  with  universal  satisfaction  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  The  cost  of  the  war  in  lives 
was  stated  to  be  1,072  officers  and  20,870  men  ;  in  money 
;£'222,974,ooo.  The  King  conferred  upon  Lord  Kitchener  the 
dignity  of  a  Viscounty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  promoting 
him  to  the  rank  of  General  at  the  same  time. 

June  5th. — In  the  House  of  Commons  resolutions  were 
passed  thanking  the  Forces  recently  engaged  in  South  z\frica, 
and  voting  to  Viscount  Kitchener  the  sum  of  ;^5o,ooo  for  his 
services. 
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June  6th.— Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  the  Boers  were 
surrendering  their  arms  and  persons  in  large  numbers,  and 
that  the  best  possible  relations  existed  between  the  British 
and  Boer  forces. 

June  8th. — Thanksgiving  services,  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  were  held  in  every  place  of  worship  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  ;  the  morning  service  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  being  attended  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

June  nth. — Arthur  Lynch,  who  had  been  elected  M.P.  for 
Galway  City,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  at  once  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  In  South  Africa  he  was  known  as 
"  Colonel  "  Lynch,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  fought  on 
the  Boer  side  against  this  country. 

June  17th. — Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  that  all  the 
surrenders  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
were  completed,  the  total  being  18,400. 

June  23rd. — Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  his 
way  to  England. 

June  26th. — Lord  Milner  created  a  Viscount  by  the  King. 

July  12th. — The  5.5.  Ovatava,  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir 
John  French  on  board,  arrived  at  Southampton  just  before 
g  o'clock  this  morning.  The  two  Generals  were  received  on 
landing  by  the  Mayor,  with  whom  they  drove  to  the  Hartley 
Institute,  where  the  Freedom  of  the  Borough  was  presented. 
Amongst  others,  welcoming  the  heroes  of  the  war,  were  Sir 
George  Hussey  (ex-Mayor)  and  Dr.  Lauder.  An  address 
was  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  represented  by 
Dr.  Milner  Whyte.  En  route  to  London,  an  address  was 
presented  to  Lord  Kitchener  at  Basingstoke  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  May,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  Lord  Kitchener 
arrived  at  Paddington,  and,  accompanied  by  General  French, 
drove  through  densely  crowded  streets  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
being  enthusiastically  received.  After  luncheon  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  General  proceeded  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

July  15th. — According  to  an  estimate  compiled  by  the  Red 
Cross  Identity  Depot,  the  total  losses  of  the  Boers  during  the 
war  amounted  to  3,700  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  32,000 
prisoners,  of  whom  700  died. 

July  30th. — Generals  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey  sailed 
from  Cape  Town  for  England  on  the  steamer  Saxon. 

August  2nd. — Ex-President  Steyn  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
Southampton,  leaving  for  Holland  the  same  afternoon  without 
landing. 
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August  6th. — Earl  Roberts  and  Viscount  Kitchener  were 
the  guests  of  the  City  of  London  Corporation,  by  whom  they 
were  presented  with  illuminated  addresses  and  plate. 

August  17th. — The  Boer  Generals,  Botha,  De  Wet,  and 
Delarey  were  received  by  the  King  on  the  Royal  yacht  at 
Cowes. 

September  5th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  conferred  with  the 
Boer  Generals  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Generals  put 
forward  many  demands  which  were  quite  outside  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  signed  by  them  on  May  31st.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  assured  them  that  if  they  met  us  half-way  we 
should  be  as  good  friends  as  we  had  been  loyal  enemies. 

October  nth.— Earl  Roberts  and  Viscount  Kitchener 
received  at   Liverpool  the   freedom  of   the  City. 

October  17th. — After  an  interview  with  the  King  on  the 
13th,  Viscount  Kitchener  left  London  for  India,  via  Egypt, 
in  order  to  assume  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

October  27th.— It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  personally  visit  the  South  African  Colonies  "  to 
examine  on  the  spot  the  problems  presented  by  the  terrnina- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  new  Colonies," 
It  was  decided  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  should  proceed  on 
his  journey  in  the  new  cruiser  Good  Hope,  the  vessel  contributed 
to  the  Empire  by  the  Cape  Colony  in  1897. 

November  17th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  at  a 
farewell  banquet  in  Birmingham  by  citizens  of  all  political 
opinions,  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  visit  to  South 
Africa. 

November  25th.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  m.p., 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  left  England  on  the  cruiser 
Good  Hope  for  South  Africa. 

November  30th.— The  Good  Hope,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  on  board,   passed  Malta  at   11   p.m. 

December  4th.— The  Good  Hope  arrived  at  Port  Said  early 
this  morning.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  party  landed  and 
proceeded  by  special  train  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  received 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Cromer  and  other  notables. 

December  5th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  a  private  dinner 
party  at  the  British  Diplomatic  Agency  at  Cairo. 

December  7th.— Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Suez. 

December  8th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  left  Suez,  the  Good  Hope 
saihng  at  dawn. 
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December  15th. — The  Good  Hope  arrived  at  Mombassa.  In 
speaking  at  a  luncheon,  given  in  his  honour  by  Sir  Charles 
Eliot,  Mr  Chamberlain  declared  that  the  days  were  past 
when  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  were  matters  of  no 
interest  to  England.  The  touching  of  one  chord  vibrated 
throughout  the  Empire. 

December  i6th. — The  Rhodesian  Railways  placed  their 
train  de  luxe  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Administrations 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  use  during  his  tour. 

December  igth. — The  Brussels  newspapers  this  evening 
published  a  manifesto  signed  by  Generals  Botha  and  Delarey, 
dated  London,  December  12th.  In  this  document  it  was 
stated  that  '*  the  resolution  taken  by  a  British  Minister  to 
visit  South  Africa  has  not  led  us  to  abandon  our  plan  of 
visiting  different  Belgian  centres." 

December  21st. — Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Zanzibar 
from  Mombassa  in  H.M.S.  cruiser  Forte,  and  went  on  board 
the  Good  Hot>e. 

December  26th. — The  Good  Hope  cast  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead at  Durban.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  accorded  a  very 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

December  28th. — Arrival  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

December  2gth. —  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  an  address 
in  reply  to  one  presented  in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and 
Municipality  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The  building  was  packed, 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  cheered  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
streets.  He  said  he  hoped  his  visit  would  help  on  the 
progress  of  one  idea,  the  realization  of  which  was  desired 
by  the  whole  Empire — namely.  Federation. 

December  31st. — Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Colenso, 
having  visited  en  route  the  grave  of  Lieutenant  Roberts. 


1903. 

January  1st. — Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Ladysmith,  and 
was  accorded  an  official  reception  at  the  station  where  an 
address  of  welcome  was  presented.  In  reply,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
dwelt  on  the  important  bearing  of  the  brave  defence  of  Lady- 
smith  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war. 
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January  2nd. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  spent  the  day 
visiting  Spion  Kop,  in  thecompany  of  the  Governor  and  Premier 
of  Natal,  driving  out  in  brakes  from  Ladysmith.  The  ascent 
was  made  on  ponies,  and  lunch  was  served  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kop.  At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered 
an  important  speech. 

January  3rd. — Mr.  Chamberlain  left  Ladysmith  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning.  Glencoe  was  reached  at  10,  where,  on  the 
elaborately  decorated  platform,  an  address  was  presented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Dundee  and  district.  Another  address 
was  presented  at  Newcastle,  where  a  brief  halt  was  made. 
Chariestown,  on  the  border,  was  reached  at  2  p.m.  Here  the 
party  were  met  by  Lord  Milner  and  Sir  A.  Lawley,  the  former 
proceeding  to  Johannesburg,  while  the  latter  accompanied  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  party  to  Pretoria,  where  they  arrived  the  same 
evening. 

January  5th. — A  reception  was  given  at  Pretoria  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  in  honour  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chamberlain.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  residents 
of  both  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  and  Lord  Milner  and 
General  and  Lady  Lyttleton  were  present.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the  attendance  of 
several  prominent  Boers,  including  Louis  Botha,  Delarey, 
Cronje,  and  Smuts.  Several  addresses  were  presented,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  brief  speech  in  reply. 

January  6th, — At  Pretoria  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  a 
number  of  representative  men.  A  banquet,  given  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Market  Hall  in  the  evening  brought 
together  a  representative  gathering  of  the  chief  residents  of 
the  capital  as  well  as  of  Johannesburg,  including  most  of  the 
magistrates  and  a  large  number  of  the  country  Boers.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  conciliatory  speech  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

January  8th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  party  left  Pretoria  for 
Johannesburg.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  accorded  an 
enthusiastic  farewell,  and  his  journey  might  have  been 
described  as  a  triumphal  progress.  Various  addresses  were 
presented. 

January  gth  and  loth. — Mr.  Chamberlain  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  receiving  and  hearing  the  views  of  different 
parties. 

January  14th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  this  week  to  mterviews  with  leading  men.  To-day  he  met 
the  Rand  financiers.  It  was  subsequently  reported  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  leaders  of  the  mining  community  had 
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come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  financial  settlement,  the 
Transvaal  war  contribution  to  amount  to  ;^30, 000,000.  An 
understanding  was  also  arrived  at  regarding  the  labour  question. 

January  14th. — A  garden  party  was  given  at  Government 
House,  Johannesburg,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit, 
and  was  attended  by  all  the  chief  residents. 

January  15th. — This  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  the 
deputation  sent  from  Rhodesia. 

January  i6th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Town  Council.  The  approaches  to  all  these  buildings 
were  lined  with  spectators  who  cheered  Mr.  Chamberlain 
lustily  as  he  passed  with  Lord  Milner,  attended  by  a  small 
escort  of  mounted  police.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
interviews  with  various  public  bodies. 

January  17th. — Banquet  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Wanderers'  Hall,  Johannesburg.  The  accommodation  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  over  700  being  present.  The  Colonial 
Secretary's  speech  was  received  with  great  acclamation. 

January  20th. — At  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 
mining  community,  Mr.  Chamberlain  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Foreign  Office  to  secure  the  opening  of 
practically  the  whole  of  British  Africa  to  recruiting  for  labour 
for  the  mines. 

January  22nd. — The  end  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  to 
Johannesburg.  At  11.30  a.m.  a  special  train,  conveying  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Milner,  and 
Sir  A.  Lawley,  left  the  Park  Station  amid  loud  cheers  from 
the  crowds  assembled.  A  splendid  reception  was  accorded 
the  distinguished  party  on  arrival  at  Potchefstroom. 

January  23rd. — Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  General  Cronje's 
house  at  Potchefstroom,  and  was  presented  with  an  address. 
His  welcome  was  most  hearty  ;  a  body  of  burghers  pulled  his 
carriage  to  the  porch  of  the  house,  a  single  bearded  burgher 
running  in  front  waving  the  Union  Jack. 

January  27th. — This  afternoon  Mr.  Chamerlain  completed 
his  four  days'  trek  from  Potchesfstroom  to  Mafeking,  having 
been  received  with  great  enthusiasm  at  the  various  halting 
place  en  route. 

January  28th. — This  morning  Mr.  Chamberlain  accorded 
interviews  to  deputations  and  individuals.  Subsequently 
Khama  and  some  two  dozen  other  native  chiefs  were  presented 
to  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  was  glad  to  see  them  so  near 
their  own  country,  and  thanked  them  for  their  welcome  and 
addresses.     He  had  come  out  to  see  them  and  hear  what  they 
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had  to  say,  and  would  report  to  the  Government  and  the 
King.  His  Majesty  had  sent  them  a  message,  which  was  : 
'•  Be  loyal  and  he  will  protect  you  ;  and  he  wishes  you  all 
prosperity." 

January  29th. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Sir  W.  Ilely 
Hutchison,  and  Sir  Gordon  Sprit,'"-  arrived  at  Kimberley 
shortly  after  10  p.m.  and  v/ere  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

January  30th. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  reception  at  Kimberley 
proved  a  veritable  triumph.  The  enthusiasm  was  general  and 
overwhelming,  and  without  a  single  discordant  note.  The 
ceremony  in  the  Town  Hall  was  one  of  unprecedented  ex- 
citement, the  building  being  packed.  In  his  speech,  at  a 
banquet  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Chamberlain  eulogised 
Kimberley  as  the  mother  of  South  Africa,  she  being 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  Rand  and  also  of 
Rhodesia. 

January  31st. — Mr.  Chamberlain  left  Kimberley,  ^«  rente  for 
Bloemfontein,  in  Cape  carts,  escorted  by  Constabulary.  The 
camp  was  pitched  for  the  night  near  the  Modder  at  Paarde- 
berg,  close  to  where  Cronje  made  his  laager  in  the  river  bed. 

February  ist. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  visited  Paar- 
deberg  battlefied. 

February  3rd. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  party  arrived  at 
Bloemfontein,  and  were  received  with  acclamation. 

February  4th. — Lord  Milner  arrived  at  Bloemfontein  to 
meet  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

February  5th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  received  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  municipality  of  Bloemfontein,  the  sentiments 
of  which  were  endorsed  by  all  the  Dutch  delegates.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replied,  appreciating  the  welcome  accorded  him, 
and  saying  that  since  his  arrival  in  South  Africa  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  kindness.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  later,  received 
deputations  from  different  public  bodies,  and  duly  replied. 

February  6th. — In  the  course  of  an  interview  this  morning 
with  the  "  Wild  Boers "  Mr.  Chamberlain  rebuked  the 
delegates  for  presenting  an  address  that  was  insulting, 
inasmuch  as  it  impugned  the  good  faith  of  himself  and  the 
Government. 

February  7th. — A  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
the  Raadzaal  was  numerously  attended,  and  his  speech  had  a 
most  admirable  effect. 

February  gth. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  party  left  Bloem- 
fontein and  entered  Cape  Colony. 
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February  loth. — Mr  Chamberlain  entertained  at  a  banquet 
at  Grahamstown. 

February  nth. — On  arrival  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  said  : — "The  issue 
has  been  tried  out  and  decided,  and  it  has  been  accepted  as 
final  in  the  new  Colonies  of  the  King.  Nothing  has  been  to 
me  more  satisfactory  in  my  visit  than  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  those  who  so  lately  were  our  enemies,  and  who,  I  now 
believe,  are  in  process  of  becoming  our  fast  friends. 

February  12th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  party  left  Port 
Elizabeth  for  Graf  Reinet,  where  they  remained  twenty-four 
hours.  The  town  was  elaborately  decorated,  though  very 
Dutch  in  sentiment  during  the  war. 

February  14th. — A  journey  from  Graf  Reinet  was  broken 
this  afternoon,  to  enable  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  receive  an  address 
at  Middelburg  from  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

February  i6th. — All  the  stations  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
journey,  Victoria  Road,  Beaufort  West,  Matjesfoetein,  etc., 
were  decorated. 

February  17th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Paarl,  where 
he  reiterated  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  the  reconciling 
of  the  two  races. 

February  i8th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Cape  Town, 
and  received  a  splendid  ovation.  Many  addresses  were  pre- 
sented, and  a  luncheon,  given  by  the  Governor,  was  attended 
by  guests  of  all  parties. 

February  21st. — Great  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
reply  to  an  address  from  the  South  African  party.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  visited  Simons  Town,  and  received  a  very 
hearty  reception. 

February  24th. — Banquet  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Cape  Town,  when  he  made  a  farewell  speech  to  South 
Africa.     Over  400  guests  were  present. 

February  25th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  party  left  Cape 
Town  by  the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Norman.  He  was 
enthusiastically  cheered,  and  his  "  send  off  "  was  of  the 
heartiest  character.  The  South  African  press  eulogised  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  conciliatory  efforts,  and  said  that  a  new  and 
happier  era  had  dawned  in  South  Africa. 

March  loth.  —  Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Funchal, 
Madeira,  this  morning.  The  British  and  Portuguese  war 
ships  in  the  bay  saluted  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  Norman. 
resumed  her  voyage  to  England  at  5.30  p.m. 
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March  14th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  party  arrived  at 
Southampton  this  morning.  After  receiving  a  welcome  from 
the  Mayor  a  procession  was  formed  to  the  Hartley  Institute, 
where  the  Corporation  presented  an  address.  On  arrival  at 
Waterloo  Station,  London,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  welcomed 
by  a  great  gathering,  including  Mr.  Balfour,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  Lord  Roberts,  and  many  members 
of  Parliament  ;  and  he  was  heartily  greeted  by  huge  crowds 
on  his  way  to  his  residence  at  Prince's  Gate. 

March  15th. — Mr.  Chamberlain  was  received  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

March  i6th. — This  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  receved  with  Ministerial  cheers,  loud  and 
prolonged,  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
He  was  again  cheered  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  the  first  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  him.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  desired  to  know 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  publish  the 
speeches  which  he  had  delivered  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  made  some  70 
speeches  during  his  tour,  replied  that  to  print  them  at  the 
public  expense,  as  the  honourable  member  suggested,  would 
be  an  unusual  thing  to  do. 


GOD  SA  VE  THE  KING. 
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